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 INTRODUCTION  

The  activities  of  Francis  Nicholson  wore  many  and  varied. 
He  served  the  Crown  in  New  England,  New  York,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Canada  and  South  Carolina.  In  this  paper,  I  shall  attempt  to  trace 
his  career  and  work  thru  his  second  admini strati on  in  Virginia. 

When  we  study  Nicholson  we  art)  indeed  confronted  by  a  char- 
acter difficult  to  understand.  Contemporary  accounts  represent  him 
either  as  an  angel  of  righteousness  or  as  a  tyrannical,  blasphemous, 
drunken  sot.  Everyone's  nature  is  part  good  and  part  bad.  In  Nichol- 
son, the  good  and  the  bad  traits  were  emphasized.  Sometimes  he  was 
the  courteous,  solicitous,  enlightened,  far-seeing  governor;  sometimes 
he  acted  like  a  madman.  In  some  colonics,  he  won  the  good  will  of  the 
people  and  accomplished  much;  in  others,  his  wild  actions  caused  indig 
nant  protests  and  led  to  his  departure  or  recall. 


CHAPTER  I 

EARLY  CAREER 

Francis  Nicholson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  first  saw  the 

1 

light  in  the  year  1660 •  Not  much  is  known  of  his  early  life.  June  9th, 
1678,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army  as  an  ensign  and  on  May  6, 
1864,  he  became  lieutenant. 

In  February, 1685,  James, Duke  of  York,  a  confessed  Catholic, 
became  James  II, king  of  England,  Nicholson  was  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  but  it  seemed  that  he  did  not  at  that  time  take  religion 

very  seriously,  for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  kneel  when  mass  was  said  in 

2 

the  king's  camp  at  Hounslow  Heath.  In  doing  this,  the  young  man  was 
probably  working  for  his  own  advancement .  In  this  he  was  not  to  be 
disappointed.  But  news  of  the  respect  shown  by  him  for  the  Popish  rel- 
igion reached  the  New  World  and  helped  to  cause  many  to  distrust  him. 

James  had  not  been  king  long  before  he  began  to  show  those 
despotic  qualities  which  had  been  so  disastrous  to  his  father.  He  soon 
exhibited  an  arbitrary  policy  toward  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
On  June  3rd  ,1686*  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  made  governor  of  "The  Terri- 
tory of  New  England  in  America."  Freedom  of  religion  was  granted,  but 
the  various  assemblies  ceased  to  exist.  Andros  was  authorized  with  the 

consent  of  his  council  (appointed  by  the  Crown)  to  make  laws  and  levy 
3 

taxes.  As  it  was  feared  that  Andros  might  have  some  difficulty  in  ex- 
ecuting his  commission,  two  companies  of  Irish  troops  were  sent  over 

4 

>7ith  him.  Captain  Francis  Nicholson  commanded  one  of  these. 

1-  Dictionary  of  Nat'l.  Biography,  XLI,  12. 

2-  Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N.Y.,II,  558. 

3-  R.I.  Col.  Rec.,III,  213;  Broadhead,  Hist. of  N.Y.,11, 
451. 

4-  Ibid. 
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Nicholson  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  Andros»  council. 


1-  Randolph,  Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  passim. 


* 
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CHAPTER  II 

NICHOLSON  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  REVOLUTION  OF  1689. 

Having  succeeded  in  making  the  New  England  colonies  depend- 
ent on  the  Crown,  King  James  determined  to  carry  out  the  process  of 
fusion.  So  March  3  rd,  1688,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York  and 

East  and  West  Jersey  were  added  to  New  England  and  Andros  was  made 

1 

governor-general  of  the  whole.  The  commission  issued  was  similar  to 
that  of  June  3  rd,  1686.  Forty- two  councillors-  seven  of  whom  were  to 

constitute  a  quorum-  were  to  assist  Andros  in  making  laws  and  levy- 

2  3 
ing  taxes.  Nicholson  was  a  member  of  this  council.  Such  a  vast  terri- 
tory made  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  expedient,  so  Nicholson  was 

4 

made  lieutenant-governor. 

When  Andros  started  for  New  York(July  31  st.),  Nicholson  ac- 
companied him  going  as  far  as  New  London.  Then,  having  heard  of  Ind- 

5 

ian  troubles  near  Springfield,  he  returned  to  Boston.  On  October  9th, 

Andros,  having  heard  of  Indian  troubles  in  Maine,  started  for  Boston, 

6 

leaving  Nicholson  in  charge  in  New  York. 

Shortly  after  this  an  event  occurred  in  England  which  was 
destined  to  bring  about  revolutions  in  most  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America.  William  of  Orange,  at  the  request  of  some  important  Eng- 
lish personages  invaded  England  to  overthrow  the  Popish  and  despotic 
James  and  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  English  people.  The  invas- 
ion was  successful,  and,  February  13  th,  1689,  William  and  Mary  were 


1-  Colonial  Laws  of  N.Y. ,1,216. 

2-  Ibid,  Sly.  N.Y.  Docs.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist Ill ,543. 

3-  Randolph,  Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  passim. 

4-  W.&M  College  Quarterly,  XVI,  10,  note. 

5-  N.Y.  Docs.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist., Ill,  550. 

6-  Ibid, HI,  568-569;  Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N.Y.,11,521. 
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1 

proclaimed  king  and  quc;en. 

The  news  that  .William  and  Mary  had  been  elevated  to  the 
Engliehthrone  did  not  reach  Boston  until  May  21  st,    The  people  of 
Boston,  however,  restless  tinder  a  government  which  was  so  much  differ- 
ent from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  rose  in  rebellion 
April  18th,  seized  and  cast  into  prison  Andros,  Randolph, and  other 

officials,  and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own.  The  news  of  the  hap- 

2 

penings  at  Boston  reached  Hew  York  the  26th. 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  fully  the  part  Nichol- 
son took  in  the  Hew  York  Revolution  of  1680,  some  knowledge  of  the 
status  of  public  feeling  in  the  province  at  the  time  that  the  Boston 
declaration  reached  the  city  is  essential.  There  was  much  dissatis- 
faction. Tliis  was  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  I  shall  mention  the  most 

important.  m  _  , 

The  chief  of  these  was  the  desire  for  a  representative,  law- 
making and  tax  granting  assembly.  For  four  years,  the  New  Yorkers  had 

possessed  such  a  body.  But  this  assembly  had  been  dissolved  by  order 

3 

of  King  James,  January  20th,  1787.  Having  once  tasted  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  liberty,  the  New  York  people  were  naturally  anxious  that 
the  representative  body  be  restored. 

4 

A  second  cause  of  discontent  was  the  union  with  New  England. 
The  people  of  New  York  were  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
those  of  New  England.  They  wished  to  retain  their  nationality. 

The  fear  of  French  and  Indian  attacks,  which  was  increased 
by  the  state  of  the  militia  and  the  fortifications,  constituted  a 

•  • 

1-  Andros  Tracts,  II,  XVI. 

2-  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  244. 

3-  Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N.Y.,II,  458. 

4-  Ibid,  513. 
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third  cause.  Still  another  was  found  in  the  opposition  to  and  the 

1 

fear  of  Catholicism,    Numerous  rumors  of  plots  later  stimulated  this. 

To  all  these  was  added  a  personal  element-  the  ill-feeling 

between  a  German  merchant  named  Leisler  and  two  wealthy  and  prominent 

2 

members  of  the  council-  Bayard  and  VanCortlandt.  Leisler  had  risen 
from  the  position  of  a  mercenary  pirate  to  that  of  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant.He was  connected  by  marriage  with  Bayard  and  VanCortlandt.  These 
gentlemen  had  not,  however,  helped  him  to  rise  in  the  social  circle 
and  he  had  become  involved  in  lawsuits  with  them.  Consequently  he 
hated  them. 

Leisler  was  ignorant,  coarse, and  vulgar.  He  was  stubborn 
and  vindictive.  His  prejudices  wore  ungovernable.  He  was  very  much  op- 
posed to  Popery.  To  gain  his  ends  he  often  resorted  to  low  cunning.  He 
possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  successful  demagogue.  The  failure 
of  Nicholson  and  his  councilors  to  properly  estimate  Leisler' s  feeling 
and  influence  had  an  important  effect  on  the  Revolution. 

The  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  task  that  con- 
fronted Nicholson  was  a  difficult  one.  It  would  have  taxed  the  skill 
of  a  successful  official  who  had  had  years  of  experience.  Nicholson 
was  only  twenty- eight  years  old.  V/hat  training  had  he  had?  He  had  been 

and  was  still,  a  member  of  Andros  council.  He  had  attended  the  coun- 

3 

cil  meetings  with  great  regularity.    There  and  thru  his  association 

with  Andros  he  had  probably  imbibed  some  of  Andros1  ideas  about  govern 

ment.  These  could  only  have  made  his  path  more  difficult.  He  had  also 

4 

been  somewhat  intimate  with  Randolph.  It  is  likely  that  this  acquaint  - 

1-  N.Y.  Docs.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist., Ill  577.  Documentary 
History  of  N.Y.,II,  10. 

2-  Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,II,  664. 

3-  Randolph,  Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  et  passim. 

4-  Ibid,  passim. 
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ance  also  had  its  influence • 

The  difficulty  of  Nicholson's  position  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  council  who  assisted  him 
was  so  small.  Only  three  (besidos  Nicholson)  were  present  at  the  coun- 
cil meetings.  One  of  these  (Frederick  Phiilipse)  was  very  wealthy, 
but  one  of  the  dullest  men  in  New  York.  The  other  two  were  able  men. 
Stephen  VanCortlandt ,  who  wa3  also  the  mayor  of  the  city,  was  a  loy- 
al conservative.  The  third  councillor,  Nicholas  Bayard,  was  an  opulent 

man.        He  had  had  long  official  experience  and  was  then  colonel  of 

1 

the  city  regiment  of  train  bands. 

The  news  of  the  revolutions  in  England  and  Massachussets 

2 

caused  the  slumbering  discontent  in  New  York  to  awaken  and  blaze  forth. 

3 

Signs  of  revolt  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves.  Suffolk  County, 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  was  the  first  to  revolt .  All  magis- 
trates and  military  officers  were  put  out  by  the  people  and  others 
chosen  by  them.  This  took  place  early  in  May.  Queens  and  Winchester 
counties  soon  did  the  same.  Some  of  the  towns  of  Suffolk  county  sent  a 

delegation  to  the  city  (Llay  10th  )  to  demand  that  the  fort  be  deliver- 

4 

ed  up  to  the  persons  appointed  by  the  country.  The  effect  of  reports 

concerning  projected  French  invasion  and  the  attitude  of  the  Indians 

5 

was  intensified  by  distrust  of  Nicholson  and  his  councillors.  Finally, 
on  May  30th,  a  quarrel  over  the  placing  of  a  sentry  at  a  certain  point 
in  the  fort  took  place  between  an  officer  of  the  city  militia  and  a 
corporal  of  the  regular  troops.  Nicholson  lost  his  temper  and  uttered 
some  unwise  words  which  were  circulated  among  the  people.  Leisier  and 

1-  Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N  •  Y.,II,  558. 

2-  Documentary  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  II,  10;  N.  Y.,Docs.  Rel.  to 
Col.  Hist. ,111,  577.  3-  Ibid,  575. 

4-  N.Y.Docs.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  577. 

5-  Ibid,  577,  584.  Documentary  Hist,  of  N.Y.,II,  10. 
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the  militia  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  government  of 
King  James  in  New  York  was  at  an  end. 

I  shall  now  examine  Nicholson's  actions  up  to  May  30th,  in- 
so-far  as  they  are  related  to  the  revolution. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  their  assembly,  the  people  of  New 

York  were,  as  a  whole,  very  well  satisfied  with  King  James.  That  act, 

however,  and  the  subsequent  union  with  New  England  had  brought  about 

2 

a  feeling  of  opposition  to  him.  Many  acts  of  Nicholson  seemed  to  show 

his  approval  of  and  sympathy  with  James'  administration.  In  August, 

1688,  the  news  that  King  James  was  the  happy  father  of  a  son  reached 

Boston.  Nicholson  had  forwarded  the  joyful  news  to  Andros  at  New  York, 

had  celebrated  it  as  best  he  could,  and  had  iesued  a  proclamation  for 

3 

a  general  thanksgiving.  The  New  York  people  wanted  Mary  to  succeed 
4 

James.    March  1st,  1689,  Nicholson  had  received  authentic  news  of  Wilt* 

5 

iam's  invasion  from  Captain  John  Blackwell,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

6 

He  immediately  forwarded  the  news  to  Andros  by  two  expresses,  but 

7 

gave  strict  orders  that  it  should  not  be  divulged  in  New  York.  A  few 

days  later,  information  concerning  the  invasion  reached  Leisler  and 

8 

then,  of  course,  spread.  Later  still,  the  fact  that  Nicholson  would 
not  proclaim  William  and  Mary  without  direct  orders  to  do  so,  also  led 
the  people  to  ihink  that  he  was  an  ally  of  James.  The  acts  of  Nicholson 
enumerated  above,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  helped  to  bring 
about  his  unpopularity. 

Although  the  Protestantism  of  the  lev  Yorkers  was  not 

1-  N.Y. Docs.  Rel'.*  to  Col.  Hist. , III,  594. 

2-  Ibid,  III,  577.    Documentary  Hist,  of  N.Y.,11,  10. 
Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N.Y.,II,  458. 

3-  N.Y.  Docs.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist .,  I.lI ,  554. 

4-  Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N.Y. ,11,  526. 

5-  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  241;  N.Y.  Doc.  Rel. 
to  Col.  Hist. ,111,  591. 

6-  Ibid,  242,         7-  Ibid,  III,  591. 

8-  Osgood,  Am.  Colonies  in  17th.  Cent.  ,  III,  449. 
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learly  as  radical  as  that  of  the  New  Eng landers,  still  there  was  pres- 
ent in  the  colony  a  widespread  feeling  against  the  presence  and  spread 
of  Catholicism.  This  feeling  would  doubtless  have  remained  dormant  if 
the  revolutions  in  New  England  had  not  called  it  forth.  The  English 
revolution  against  Popery,  the  successful  uprisings  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  neighboring  colonies,  the  circulation  of  reports  concern- 
ing   Catholic  plots  and  multitudes  of  roving  Catholics,  and  the  seem- 
ingly Catholic  tendencies  of  the  governor  and  his  councillors  caused 

1 

the  feeling  against  Popery  to  burst  into  a  flame.  The  fear  that  the 

lives  and  properties  of  the  Protestants  were  not  safe,  added  fuel  to 
2 

the  flames. 

Nicholson  had  undoubtedly  given  the  people  some  grounds  for 
suspecting  and  opposing  his  religious  attitude.  I  have  mentioned  his 
meeling  while  mass  was  said  in  the  king«s  camp  at  Hounslow  Heath  and 
iow  he  had  joyfully  celebrated  the  birth  of  King  James'  son.  But  these 
vere  not  the  only  occasions  upon  which  he  seemingly  showed  a  Catholic 
tendency.  The  deposition  of  a  Hew  York  workingmen    informs  us  that  on 
the  accesion  of  Andros  some  were  very  glad  to  be  delivered  from  a  Pap- 
ist governor  and  to  have  a  deputy  who  would  establish  and  defend  the 
true  religion.  They  thou  ht  all  the  images  in  the  fort  would  be  rem- 
jved.    Nicholson,  however,  disappointed  them  by  having  workingmen  as- 
Bist  the  priest  (who  had  been  Kept  there  by  Dongan)  to  remove  them  to 

o 

O 

a  better  room  in  tho  fort  and  to  arrange  things  as  he  wished.  The  dep- 

4 

>sition  further  states  that  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  Protestants. 
The  declarations  of  the  dissatisfied  people  bitterly  complain  that 
jJicholson  violated  the  Test  Act  by  appointing  and  retaining  Catholic 

1-  N.Y.  Docs.  Rel'.to  Col.  Hist.  Ill,  677,683,584. 
Documentary  hist,  of  N.Y.  II,  10. 

2-  Ibid,  III,  584,  615    and  Doc.  Hist. N.Y.  II,  4,  10. 

3-  Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N.Y.  II,  521.    4-  Ibid,  522. 
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1 

sfficers.  Llatthew  Plowman,  the  collector  of  the  custom  house,  and  other 
custom  house  officials  were  Catholics.  There  V6T6  also  Catholic  sold- 
iers in  the  fort.  Although  urged  by  the  Protestants  to  remove  Cathol- 

2 

ics  from  office,  Nicholson  did  not  heed  the  warning.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  strange  that  the  revolting  party  claimed  thathe  was 

3 

only  a  pretended  Protectant.  Nicholson's  attitude  toward  religion  was 

probably  dictated  by  his  desire  to  please  Xing  James#  However  that  may 

De,  it  gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction  and  to  numerous  rumors  implicating 

lim  in  plots  the  object  of  which  was  to  infringe  on  the  liberties, 

properties,  and  lives  of  the  Protestants,  and  greatly  strengthened  the 

4 

sause  of  the  revolutionists. 

The  revolution  in  England  made  war  between  England  and  France 

pertain.  The  treaty  between  these  nations  provided  that  the  colonies 

6 

should  not  be  disturbed  in  case  of  war.  The  New  York  people,  however, 

rere  not  to  be  deceived.  They  thought  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  French 

rould  rally  their  Indian  allies  and  attack  the  colonies.  In  that  case, 

ew  York,  being  on  the  frontier  was  sure  to  feel  the  first  blow.  The 

supposition  of  the  New  Yorkers  was  correct.  Louis  did  plan  to  attack 

lew  York  by  land  and  sea  and  sent  Front enac  to  Quebec  to  direct  oper- 
6 

tions. 

Although  the  Rev  York  people  had  not  heard  of  the  design  of 

7  s  ' 

he  French  king,  they  were  seized  with  fear.  Upon  Nicholson  devolved 
he  task  of  putting  the  province  into  a  state  of  defense  and  of  quiet- 
ng  the  people.  VanCortlandt  gives  him  credit  for  -having  sent  word  to 

ill  the  counties  the  preceding  Winter  to  exercise  the  militia  and  to 

8 

.ave  them  equipped  and  ready.  He  does  not  tell  whether  this  order  was 

•  • 

1-  Documentary  Hist,  of  N.Y.,II,  10.  N.Y.  Doc.  Rel.to  Col. 

Hist., Ill,  583,  584.        2-  Ibid,  584.        3-  Ibid,  584. 

4-  Ibid,  577,  615,  Documentary  Kist.  of.N.Y.,II,  10. 
6-  Broadhead,  Hist,  of  N.Y. ,11,  547. 

6-  N.Y.  Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist.,  IX,.  404-408,  419. 

7-  Ibid. 

8»  N.Y.  Doc.  Rel.  to  Ool.  Iliat^-XXI,  091.  -■ 
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carried  out.  Nicholson  seems  to  have  culpably  neglected  the  safety  of 

the  capital  up  to  the  first  of  Llay  when  affairs  in  New  York  began  to 

take  on  a  serious  aspect.  The  preceding  winter,  Andros  had  ordered  him 

1 

to  see  that  tho  fort  overlooking  the  harbor  was  repaired,  but  up  to 

the  time  that  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  Boston  reached  New  York 

2 

little  had  been  done. 

When  the  news  of  the  Boston  revolution  reached  Hew  York, 

Nicholson  and  the  other  thre;.  members  of  the  council  resolved,  because) 

of  the  smallness  of  their  number,  to  call  in  the  mayor,  aldermen, and 

the  common  council  to  advise  with  them  concerning  the  quieting  of  the 

3 

province  and  the  security  of  the  government.  Letters  were  also  sent  to 

the  other  members  of  the  council  requesting  them  to  come  to  the  aid  of 

4 

the  few  present,  but  they  did  not  appear.  On  the  27th.  of  April, rumors 

of  war  between  Prance  and  England  permeated  the  air  and  led  to  the 

calling  in  of  the  chief  military  officers  to  form  a  part  of  the  joint 
5 

council.  On  Llay  2d,  this  arrangement  was  simplified  -it  being  provided 
that  two  aldermen,  two  counciimen    and  four  military  officers  should 
meet  with  the  council.  Later  (May  11  th  )  the  several  counties  were 

each  invited  to  send  to  the  city  two  or  three  men  to  become  members  of 

6 

the  joint  council.  This  should  have  helped  to  allay  the  jealousies  and 
distrust.  The  counties,  however,  did  not  send  delegates. 

On  April  27th,  the  council  informed  the  governor  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  few  soldiers  in  the  fort,  the  captains  of  the  militia 
would  demand  that  some  of  their  own  soldiers  be  allowed  to  help  guard 

•  • 

1-  N.Y.  Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hi3t.,III,  59o,  591. 

2-  Ibid,  III,  575;  N.Y. Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  273, 

3-  Ibid,  244.       4-  Ibid,  248.  278 

5-  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  245. 

6-  Ibid,  280. 
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it.  Acting  on  its  adtrice,  the  governor  at  once  proposed  to  the  cap- 
tains that  the  soldiers  help  in  the  fort.  So  the  militia  was  admitted 

o 

to  the  fort.  This  had  an  important  sequel. 

Some  of  those  who  opposed  Nicholson  claimed  that  he  neglect- 
ed the  fortifications  of  the  city  with  criminal  intent  and  that,there- 

3 

fore, the  seizure  of  the  fort  was  justifiable.  The  facts  do  not  appear 
to  bear  this  out.  'day  6th,  on  the  recommendation  of  Nicholson,  an  or- 
der that   the  revenue  be  employed  for  fortifying  the  city  passed  the 

board  although  Leisler  and  a  number  of  others  would  not  subscribe  to 
4 

it.  on  May  8th,  the  people  began  work  on  the  fortifications  in  whole 
5 

companies.  The  work  was  alloted  in  shares  to  the  different  companies 
of  militia  and  earnest  effort  was  put  forth. 

Nicholson's  efforts  were  not  confined  to  repairing  the  fort- 
ifications. Letters  were  3ent  to  the  justices  and  the  chief  military 
officers  in  the  counties  asking  them  to  use  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  city  and  fort  with  all  their 

forces.  Many  of  them  appeared  before  the  council  and  promised  to  do 

6 

as  requested. 

The  attitude  of  the  Five  Nations  was  uncertain  and  caused  the 

-peo-ole  much  alarm.  Prom  Albany  came  many  rumors.  On  May  12th,  Nichol- 

7 

son  received  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Albany.  The  mayor  stated  that 
the  Five  Nations  had  been  aroused  by  reports  that  Andros  had  agreed 
with  those  of  Canada,  to  destroy  them.  Nicholson's  reply  contained 
very  good  advice.  He  told  the  mayor  to  tell  the  Indians  that  the 
report  concerning  Andro3  had  been  proved  to  be  false,  to  assure  them 
of  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  English  andt  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  soon  to  fight  the  French,  to  dissuade  any  of  them  from  going  to 

1-  N.Y.  Hist,  Sac.  Collections,  I,  245.    2-  Ibid,  273. 

3-  N.Y.  Docs.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist., Ill,  589,  614. 

4-  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  278.    5-  Ibid,  253. 

6-  Cal.  of  State  Pap..  Col.,  1689-1692,  p.  583. 

7-  N.Y.  Hist.  SOC.  Collections,  I,  246-248.     8-Ibid,  256. 
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Canada,  and  to  remove  suspicions  by  presenting  each  nation  with  a 

barrel  of  gunpowder. 

The  young  governor  recognized  that  the  New  York  people  had 

serious  grievances.  In  his  opinion,  some  of  those  were  occasioned  by 

the  union  with  Now  England.  When  Andros  left  Now  York,  he  had  taken 

all  the  governinont  record  books  to  Boston.  There  were  many  complaints 
1 

about  this.  As  early  as  November  15th,  1688, Nicholson  wrote  to  Randolpli 

O 

m 

deploring  the  absence  of  these  books.  On  May  1st,  he  wrote  a  letter  of 

3 

condolence  to  Andros.  In  this  letter  he  said  that  the  removal  of  the 

records  to  Boston  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  asked  that 

4 

they  be  returned  in  order  to  quiet  the  peoples'  minds.  In  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  May  15th,  he  point' 
ed  out  the  harm  done  by  the  union.  He  stated  that  the  imprisonment  at 
Boston  of  the  judges  appointed  for  the  oircuit  caused  much  suffering 
among  the  people. 

Nicholson's  quick  and  fiery  temper,  his  lack  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  men,  and  his  failure  to  appreciate  fully  the  situation 
in  New  York  precipitated  the  crisis  there.  On  the  night  of  May  30th, 
Lieutenant  Cuyler  of  the  city  train  bands,  acting  under  orders  of  his 
captain,  DePeyser,  attempted  to  place  a  sentinel  at  the  sally  port, 
but  the  sergeant  of  the  fort  would  not  allow  it  without  Nicholson's 
orders.  Nicholson  sent  for  Cuyler,  who  came  bringing  with  him, his  cor- 
poral. The  lieutenant-governor  then  angrily  reprimanded  Cuyler,  threat- 
ened to  shoot  his  corporal,  and  (according  to  Cuylor's  deposition  which 
jras  supported  by  hie  oorporal  and  a  passer-by)  threatened  to  set  the 
town  on  fire. 

t  a      *     _r  im  r 

•  • 

1-  Documentary  Hist,  of  N.Y.,II,  4. 

2-  Randolph,  Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  253. 

3-  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  250-251 • 

4-  N.Y.  Docs.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist., Ill,  576. 

5-  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  292; 

Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  168G-I692,  p. 65.  (Colonial) 
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The  next  day  there  were  high  words  at  the  meeting  of  the 
1 

joint  council.    Nicholson  denied  having  threatened  to  set  the  city  on 
fire  and  dismissed  Cuyler.  De Peyser  was  offended  and  left  the  room. 
Leisler  rallied  the  train  bands.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Nicholson 
to  demand  the  keys  of  the  fort.  The  governor  asked  the  advice  of  the 
board.  They  adviBed  him  that,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  peopl > 
and  to  prevent  further  mischief , he  should  give  up  the  keys.  This  he 
did.  He  then  asked  them  what  means,  if  any,  should  be  used  to  reduce 
the  people  to  submission.  They  advised  him  to  leave  them  alone  for 
some  time.  Nicholson,  indeed,  seemed  helpless  at  this  crisis.  He  never 
returned  to  the  fo»t. 

Thus  Leisler  and  his  party  came  into  control.  On  June  6th, 
Nicholson,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  council,  decided  to. go  to  Eng- 
land "to  give  an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  province  and 

2 

to  pray  for  i  .mediate  relief."    On  June  10th,  he  gave  his  parting  ad- 
vice   to  the  council,  desiring  theu  to  continue  to  assist  Sir  Edmund 

Andros  and  to  send  frequent  accounts  of  the  happenings  to  the  secret aij 

3 

of  State  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Plantations  office.    He  did  not  sail 
•till  the  24th. 

Much  might  be  aaid  concerning  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  Nichol- 
son's conduct  during  the  revolution.  For  a  time  at  least  he  did  not 

4 

appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  During  the  course  of  the  rev- 
olution,  he  made  a  numtter  of  mistakes  which  showed  a  lack  of  judgment. 
He  did  not  seem  to  understand  Leisler  or  the  faction  with  which  he  was 
connected  and  which  brought  the  revolution  to  completion.  If  Nicholson 
had  dismissed  the  Catholic  officials  when  warned  to  do  so,  if  he  had 
not  waited  for  orders  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary,  if  he  had  not  lost 
his  temper  at  critical  times,  the  revolution  would  probably  have  taken 

— —  ^  *  •  ■»  mm 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1089-1692, pp.593,  594. 
8-  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  270      3-  Ibid,  271 
=  4~-  Ibidr^^gDO,  201,  B04. 
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a  different  course.  Plowman,  the  collector  of  customs,  asserted  that 

if  Nioholson  had  taken  advice  and  sent  for  men  at  the  Albany  fort,  the 

uprising  would  have  been  prevented.  This  seems  probable  as  a  great  many; 

were  either  indifferent  to  or  opposed  to  Leisier.  On  June  3d,  a  copy 

of  the  London  Gazette  containing  the  king's  proclamation  retaining 

2 

Protestants  in  England  in  office,  reached  New  York.  Nicholson  might 
then  have  proclaimed  William  and  Mary  and  possibly  have  nipped  the  up- 
rising  in  the  bud.  It  seems  that  he  should  have  tried  this. 

Nicholson's  work  in  New  York  showed  that  he  was  not  at  that 
time  fitted  for  the  office  of  governor.  During  the  course  of  the  rev- 
olution, many  critical  questions  presented  themselves  for  solution.  On 
such  occasions,  he  was  often  at  sea.  He  frequently  proposed  these  ques- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  council  and  took  their  advice  whether  it  was 

good  or  bad.  He  would  not  proclaim  William  and  Mary  without  specific 
3 

orders. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Nicholson  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced and  that  the  task  which  confronted  him  was  very  difficult. 
He  had  much  to  learn.  It  was  necessary  that  he  learn  to  control  his 
temper,  to  think  out  problems  in  all  their  bearings,  and  to  rely  on 
himself. 


1-  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  I,  250,  £51, 254. 

2-  Osgood,  Am.  Colonies  in  the  17th.  Cent., Ill,  456. 

3-  N.Y. Docs.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist., Ill,  601. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NICHOL'SON  IN  VIRGINIA:  1691-1692. 

After  having  examined  Nicholson's  career  in  New  York ,  we 

view  with  some  surprise,  his  appointment  to  the  active  governorship 

of  Virginia-  tfce  most  populous  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America. 

Some  of  his  contemporaries  claim  that  he  secured  this  appointment  by 

1 

the  liberal  use  of  money,  but  this  has  never  been  proved.  If  the  ac- 
cusation is  true,  considerable  allowance  should  be  made  for  him.  B±ib| 
ery  was  common  in  those  days  and  he  should  be  judged  by  the  standard 
of  his  time. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  Nicholson's  career  in  New  York 
to  his  first  administration  in  Virginia.  During  that  term,  he  dis- 
played the  best  side  of  his  nature,  his  achievements  were  worthy  of 
praise,  their  effects  were  lasting  and  important.  The  fact  that,  in  a 
very  short  time,  he  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  people  hard  to 
satisfy,  of  a  people  who  often  seemed  to  find  delight  in  complaining 
against  a  governor,  speaks  well  for  him.  The  fact  that  he  won  the 
good  will  of  this  people  in  the  face  of  a  prevailing  dissatisfaction 
caused  by  the  decidedly  poor  administrations  of  previous  governors, 
shows  that  he  was  able  to  use  tact  and  skill. 

Lord  Culpepper  and  Lard  Howard,  the  two  governors  who  prece- 
ded Nicholson,  showed  themselves  altogether  inefficient  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  true  welfare  of  the  colony.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 

succeeded  Lord  Culpep-oer  in  1783,  was  a  Catholic  and  a  confessed  place: 
2 

hunter.  The  extensive  use  he  made  of  foes,  the  character  of  the  proc- 
lamations he  issued,  his  arbitrary  removals,    his    attempt  to  exer- 

•  • 

1-  Ford,  Sketch,  in  Hag.  of  Am.  Hist., XXIX,  502. 

2-  Osgood,  Am.  Colonies  in  the  17th.  Cent., Ill,  308. 


cise  a  double  veto  power,  and  the  transfer  of  the  right  of  electing 

the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  that  body  to  the  Crown 

which  was  brought  about  by  him,  led  to  the  preferring  of  charges 

1 

against  him  to  the  English  government  in  1689 •  Lord  Howard  7/ent  to 
to 

Englan&^repljr  to  the  charges  and  his  being  a  noble  probably  saved  hiii 
In  November,  1690,  a  commission  was  issued  mating  him  nominal  govern- 
or with  half-pay.  Francis  Nicholson  was  made  lieutenant-governor  and 

o 

sent  to  America.  It  afterwards  became  customary  to  send  a  lieutenant- 
governor  to  each  colony  to  take  charge  of  affairs  there-  the  governor 
remaining  in  England. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  before,  it  is  evident  that  Nicholson 
found  the  Virginian  people  dissatisfied  and  uneasy.  His  stay  in  New 
York  seems  to  have  taught  him  that  people  may  best  be  governed  by  win- 
ning their  approval.  He  therefore  did  not  try  to  reduce  them  by  force 
but  set  about  in  various  ways  to  win  their  good  v/ill  and  confidence. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  he  held  athletic  contests  at  which  he  gave 

3  4 
prizes  to  the  winners.  He  also  at  times  feasted  the  people. 

Realizing  that  discontent  was  often  caused  by  the  spread  of 

certain  reports,  Nicholson  exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  effects 

of  such  reports.  He  begged  the  authorities  in  England  to  take  measures 

5 

to  prevent  the  spreading  of  falsehoods  by  residents  of  England.  When 

unfavorable  news  arrived,  he  often,  in  order  to  prevent  disturbances, 

6 

circulated  notices  that  were  not  strictly  true. 

Nicholson  realized  that  the  Virginians  had  many  grievances. 
These  he  redressed  as  far  as  he  could.  Lord  Howard's  conception  of 

•  • 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1689-1692,  pp.  147-148,  224. 

2-  Ibid,  pp.  473,  1099;  Osgood,  Am.  Colonies  in  the  17th 
Cent.,  Ill,  308. 

3-  W.  and  LI.  College  Quarterly,  XI,  87. 

4-  Howison,  Hist,  of  Va*,  I,  400. 

5-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1689-1092,  p.  665. 

6-  Ibid,  1689-1692,  p.  60S* 
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the  royal  prerogative  had  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  house  of 
1 

burgesses.  Much  needed  legislation  had,  on  this  account,  been  suspen- 
ded* Undefi  Nicholson  a  great  amount  of  beneficial  legislation  tool<. 
2 

place.  Among  the  important  acts  which  were  passed  and  which  were  fa- 
vored by  Nicholson  were  an  act  directing  the  manner  in  which  public 
claims  should  be  certified  for  allowance,  an  act  directing  the  way  in 
which  sheriffs  and  collectors  should  account  for  public  dues-  this 
provided  that  tenders  of  tobacco  should  be  allowed,  an  act  the  object 
of  which  was  to  encourage  the  erection  of  a  post-office  in  Virginia, 
an  act  providing  that  each  taxable  person  raise  and  prepare  yearly  on 
pound  of  dressed  flax  and  one  of  dressed  hemp,  and  thus  encouraging 
manufactures,  an  act  for  ports,  an  act  providing  for  the  defence  of 
Virginia.  Some  of  these  will  be  considered  later. 

In  his  attitude  toward  the  council  and  the  house  of  burgesses 

3 

Nicholson  showed  wisdom  and  foresight.  He  respected  their  privileges 
and  always  showed  great  courtesy  in  dealing  with  them.  He  always  aske 
the  council  to  propose  some  alternative  to  his  own  proposals  and  did 
not  force  them  to  accept  his  own.  Toward  the  burgesses,  he  was  always 
respectful.  However,  he  never  tried  to  influence  them  unduly.  He  some- 
times cautioned  them  against  infringing  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
During  the  years  1691  and  1692,  the  assembly  often  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  him  by  asking  him  liberal  presents. 

During  Nicholson's  first  administration  in  Virginia,  England 
and  France  were  at  war  in  both  Europe  and  America.  There  was  some  dan- 
ger that  Virginia  would  be  attacked  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  all 
he  Indians  on  the  Virginian  frontier  were  restless  and, led  on  by  for- 

1-  Cal.of  State  Pap ., Col*. ',1689-1692, p.  147;  Osgood, Am.Colonie^ 
in  the  17th.Cent.,III,  302. 

2-  Henning,  Statutes,  III,  42-103. 

3-  Cal.of  State  Pap., Co*.,  1698-1692,  p. 666. 

4-  Ibid,  pp.454,  635;  Va.  Mag.,V,  63. 
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eign  ones  who  had  come  among  them,  made  frequent  incursions.  Shortly 

after  Nicholson  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  sent  interpreters 

to  the  friendly  Indians  to  dissuade  them  from  joining  the  foreign  onejjs. 

On  account  of  the  number  killed  by  the  Indians,  he  at  first  forbade 

2 

hunting  or  trading  in  the  Indian  territory.  Later,  however,  the  Indian 

3 

trade  was  thrown  open  to  all. 

Although  Nicholson  did  not  want  to  see  the  colony  plunged 

into  a  conflict,  he  prepared  for  emergencies.  In  April,  1691,  he  securlid 

the  passage  of  an  act  which  fee  thought  would  likely  make  it  unneeessa- 

4 

ry  for  him  to  call  on  the  king  for  infcch  help  in  case  of  invasion.  This 

act  provided  that  the  lieutenant,  eleven  soldiers  and  two  Indians  who 

had  been  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  cruise  about  the  grea 

rivers  and  in  such  places  as  they  might  discover  enemies,  be  continued, 

and  that,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  lieutenant-governor  should  call 

5 

out  the  necessary  troops.  This  act  was  to  continue  for  a  year.  It  was 

& 

twice  renewed. 

Lord  Howard  had  returned  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations 

a  favorable  account  of  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  and  of  the 

militia  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  Nicholson,  however,  determined  tb 

investigate.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  announced  his  intention  of  vis 

iting  the  different  parts  of  the  province,  inspecting  the  forts  and 

7 

rangers,  and  exercising  the  militia.  He  carried  out  this  program  with 
energy  and  despatch.  By  November  4th.  1691,  he  had  completed  the  trip. 
In  the  report  which  he  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  on 
that  date,  he  stated  that  the  forts  were  dilapidated  and  the  militia 
poorly  armed  and  inefficient.  He  requested  the  king  to  send  him  arms, 
st ores, and  platforms.  He  also  recommended  that  a  strong  fort  be  built 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1689-1692,  p.  278. 

2-  Ibid,  p.  381.         3-  Hennlng,  Statutes,  III,  69. 

4-  Gal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1689-1692,  p.  473. 

5-  Henning,  Statutes,  III,  83.    7-Cal.,of  State  Pap. , Col. ,163 

6-  Ibid,  08-101,  115,116.  1092,  p. 279.  8-Ibid,p .339-340 


on  each  navigable  river  to  defend  the  shipping  and  that  frigates  be 
sent  over  to  guard  the  country  and  secure  the  customs.  Later  the^inde- 
fatigablc  governor  again  visited  the  country  for  similar  reasons. 

Nicholson  was  convinced  that  Maryland  and  Virginia  could  be 
of  much  assistance  to  each  other  in  case  of  invasion.  During  his  first 
tour  of  the  colony,  he  crossed  the  line  into  Maryland  and  spent  two 
days  with  the  governor  at  St.  Mary's.  In  the  conference  held  there, 

2 

the  Marylandert.  agreed  to  help  the  Virginians  if  summoned  to  do  so. 

The  position  of  New  York  was  such  that  it  had  to  bear  the 

brunt  of  the  French  and  Indian  attacks.  The  English  government  decreed 

that  each  of  the  other  colonies  should  assist  it  with  a  certain  quota 

of  men  and  money  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  On  account  of  the  scarcity 

of  funds  and  the  opposition  of  the  people,  Nicholson  could  not  prevail 

upon  the  council  and  assembly  to  send  men  to  aid  the  sister  colony. 

However,  he  was  successful  in  his  attempts  to  send  it  considerable  sumj^ 
3 

of  money. 

The  success  of  the  French  and  their  allies  in  New  York  wor- 
ried him.  He  feared  that  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  In  danger.  In  order  to  resist  the  French  successfully , 
he  thought  that  the  colonial  governors  should  get  together  and  form  a 

defensive  union  and  he  recommended  this  policy  to  those  in  charge  in 
6 

England. 

In  regard  to  the  industries  of  tho  colonies,  Nicholson  pur- 
sued a  policy  which  he  was  convinced  would  benefit  all  concerned.  He 
thought  that  the  colonists  should  devote  their  energies  to  raising  to- 
bacco and  that  the  English  should  send  over  enough  ships  to  bring  the 

6 

manufactured  goods  from  England  and  to  carry  away  the  tobacco.  Thus, 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.  ,1689-1692,  p.  603.  2-Ibid,t>674. 
3-Ibid,  p.  518;    4-  Ibid,  p.  340;        5-  Ibid,?.602. 
6-  Ibid,  p.  382,  569,  C65;    Va.  Gen'l.  Assembly,  Cal.  of 
State  Pap • ,  p.  38. 
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he  argued,  would  the  colonists  receive  good  prices  for  tlioir  tobacco, 

the  English  manufacturers  good  prices  for  their  manufactured  goods, 

and  the  king's  custouis  be  increased,  lie,  therefore,  continually  urged 

the  English  government  to  send  enough  ships  to  bring  over  the  needed 

manufactured  goods  and  to  take  back  all  the  tobacco;  for  otherwise,  he 

said,  the  colonists,  not  having  sufficient  clothing  and  tools,  would 

have  to  establish  manufactories,  and  would  have  to  resort  to  raising 

less  tobacco  as  much  of  what  they  did  raise  would  spoil.  Apparently 

the  request  for  ships  was  not  well  received.  Nicholson,  therefore,  fol 

lowed  the  dictates  of  duty  in  favoring  the  passage  of  a  law  providing 

that  each  taxable  person  raise  and  prepare  yearly  one  pound  of  dressed 

1 

hemp  and  one  of  dressed  flax.  This  law  encouraging  manufactures  was 

2 

passed  by  the  Virginia  assembly.  In  his  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 

and  Plantations  concerning  this  law,  Nicholson  stated  that  if  enough 

ships  with  manufactured  goods  arrived  the  colonists  would  not  manufactf 

3 

ure  but  would  continue  to  raise  tooacco.  The  policy  of  Nicholson  in 
regard  to  colonial  industries  is  very  important  as  it  was  an  anticipa- 
tion of  later  English  colonial  policy. 

The  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation  were  a  prominent  part  of  thjj? 
colonial  policy  of  Charles  II  and  later  English  kings.  Had  the  other 
colonial  governors  been  as  diligent  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
as  Nicholson  was  they  would  have  accomplished  the  purpose  intended. 
The  indifference  of  most  of  the  governors,  however,  and  often  the  cul- 
pable understanding  they  had  with  those  affected  by  the  acts  practical- 
ly led  to  their  non-enforcement  in  most  of  the  colonies.  During  Nichol 
son's  first  administration  in  Virginia,  he  very  earnestly  tried  to  en- 
force these  acts  and  succeeded  remarkably  well.  The  diligence  with 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.?Cai.,  1689-1692,  p.  472. 

2-  He.rning,  Statutes,  III,  81. 

3-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1689-1692,  p.  472. 


which  he  executed,  them  won  the  hearty  approbation  of  Randolph,  the 

1 

Surveyor  General  of  hie  Majesty's  revenue  in  America. 

The  fact  that  these  laws  were  not  strictly  enforced  in  the 
neighboring  colony  of  Maryland  made  the  situation  of  the  Virginian 
people  difficult.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Maryland  government 
winded  at  illegal  trade,  many  ships  arrived  there  and  the  tobacco 
raised  there  sold  well  whereas  in  Virginia,  where  the  acts  of  trade 
were  enforced,  few  ships  arrived.  Randolph  warned  Copley,  the  gover- 
nor  of  Maryland,  that  his  bond  might  be  forfeited.  The  Virginian  peo- 
ple complained  that  their  trade  was  ruined  by  the  importation  of  to- 
bacco from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  into  Delaware  and  by  the  shi<* 

O 

%J 

ping  of  Scotch  and  Dutch  goods  into  Maryland.  In  order  to  remedy  these 

abuses,  Nicholson  suggested  to  the  English  government  that,  under  the 

navigation  laws,  goods  imported  from  one  colony  into  another  should 
4 

pay  duties.  He  also  suggested  that  all  the  King's  collectors  in  those 

parts  be  sworn  to  observe  the  acts  of  trade.  To  insure  the  enforcement 

of  these  acts,  Nicholson  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by  which  goods 

were  to  be  bought  and  sold,  loaded  and  unloaded  at  certain  designated 
5 

uorts. 

Although  Nicholson,  during  his  first  administration  in  Virgin' 
ia,  was  very  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, he  did  not  confine  his  energies  to  those  duties,  but  also  direct 
ed  his  attention  to  other  things  which  he  thought  would  help  and  im- 
prove the  colonists.  He  will  always  be  rembered  for  the  part  he  toofc 
in  improving  educational  facilities.  His  connection  with  the  founding 
of  7/illiam  and  Mary  College  is  especially  noteworthy.  The  number  of 
schools  in  Virginia  at  the  time  Nicholson  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment there,  was  very  small. They  wore  inefficient.  A  few  of  the  wealth- 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  IG89-1692,  p.  6^2.  2-  Ibid» 
3-  Ibid,  PP.  603,658.  4-  Ibid,  p.  603. 

5-  Henning,  Statutes,  III,  53-55. 
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ier  peo-ole  vent  their  children  to  England  to  be  educated  but  the  great 

1 

majority  of  the  youth  grew  up  in  ignorance.  As  early  as  1619  a  college 

2  3 
had  been  planned.  The  scheme  had  been  taXen  up  again  in  1660.  The  suc- 
cession of  events  culminating  in  the  Bacon  Rebellion,  however, arrested 
4 

it.  Shortly  before  Nicholson  became  lieutenant-governor,  the  agitation 

began  anew.  Dr.  James  Blair,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and  a  graduate  of  the 

5 

University  of  Edinburgh,  assumed  the  initiative.  He  had  come  to  Virgini^ 

in  1689  and  was  for  the  first  nine  years  of  his  stay  there  minister  at 
6 

Henrico  City.  His  proposals  were  approved  by  the  convention  of  clergy 

7 

held  at  Jamestown  shortly  before  Nicholson's  arrival. 

Nicholson  and  his  council  eagerly  adopted  Blair's  proposal 

8 

and  recoiiimended  them  to  the  next  general  assembly.  That  body  also  a- 
looted  thein  in  May,  1691.  Nicholson,  however,  did  not  confine  his  ef- 
forts to  recommendatioms.  He  headed  the  subscription  list  with  a  libcrj 
9 

al  allowance.  He  also  sent  out  numerous  briefs  to  secure  the  subscrip  j 
10 

tions  of  others.    In  notices  which  he  sent  out,  he  urged  that  all  assis- 

11 

such  a  noble  cause  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.    Thru  his  influence 

12  7 
a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed  in  Virginia. 

Blair  v/as  sent  to  England  to  solicit  a  charter.  He  succeeded 

n  interesting  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 

Queen  Vary  in  the  project.  Finally  William  turned  from  the  affairs  of 

Btate  to  listen.  The  charter  was  granted  February  19,  1693.  The  school 

13 

iras  styled  "Their  Majesty's  Royal  College  of  William  and  Mary".  The 
ting  and  queen  made  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

1-  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  XVI,  242. 

2-  Ibid,  VI,  84.  3-  Ibid, 
4-  Ibid.  5-  Ibid. 

6-  Motley,  Life  of  Blair,  in  J. Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  Series 
XIX,  No.  10,     p  456. 

7-  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  VI,  84;  XVI,  242. 

8-  Ibid,  VI.,  84.                       S-  Ibid,  VIII,  167(note) 
10-  Ibid,  XVI,  242.                     11-  Ibid,  XI,  87. 
12-  Ibid,  XVI,  242.                     13-  Ibid,  VI,  84. 
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school.  They  granted s£  1985  14s  lOp  out  of  the  quit  rents  of  Virginia 
a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound,  on  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, fees  and  profits  arising  from  the  office  of  surveyor-general, 

1 

and  20000  acres  of  land.  The  college  was  the  first  in  America  to  be 

2 

recognized  by  the  Crown.  According  to  the  charter,  the  college  was  to 

consist  of  three  schools,  viz.  Grammar,  Philosophy,  and  Divinity.  How- 

3 

ever,  until  about  1717,  only  the  Grammar  school  was  operated.  At  first 

the  teaching  staff  comprised  but  four  persons-  James  Blair,  president, 

Mungo  Inges,  grammar  aaster,  James  Hodges,  usher,  and  James  Allen, 
4 

writing  master.  In  1729,  there  were  six  professors  who  were  graduates 

o«  Edinburgh, Oxford,  and  Cambridge;  at  that  time  there  was  only  one 

5 

graduate  of  these  Universities  in  the  Harvard  faculty. 

I  have  spoken  thus  fully  concerning  the  founding  and  progress 
of  the  college  in  order  to  emphasize  the  efforts  of  Nicholson  in  its 
behalf.  If  he  had  opposed  the  founding  of  the  college,  it  would  at 
least  have  been  delayed  for  years,  for  Andros,  who  followed  him?was 

not  in  sympathy  with  it.  It  was  Nicholson  who  secured  the  appointment 

6 

of  Blair  as  agent  to  London,  and  directed  Jeffrie  Jeffries,  Virginia's 
representative  in  England,  to  assist  him.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do 

with  drawing  up  the  instructions  by  which  the  efforts  of  Blair  in  Eng- 

8 

land  were  directed,  and  many  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  charter. 

Nicholson's  influence  had  much  to  do  in  securing  the  appointment  of 

9 

Blair  as  the  first  president  of  the  college.  Before  the  end  of  his 

service  in  Virginia,  he  saw  two  sides  of  the  college  quadrangle  cora- 
10 

pleted.    He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  he  attended  the 

11 

meetings  of  that  body  even  when  he  was  governor  of  Maryland. 

1-  Motley,  Life  of  Blair',"  in  J. Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  Series 
XIX,  No.  10,  p.  475. 

2-  W.  and  M.  College  Quarterly,  VI.  84.    3-lbidt  4-Ibid,85.  , 
5-  Ibid,  6-  Va.  Mag.,  IX  28.    7-Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1689- 

1692,  p.  453.     8-  Ibid,p.  457.     9-  Va.  Mag.#TI,  60-62,  and 
IX,  28.      10-  Doyle,  Eng.  Colonies  in  Am.,  I,  273. 
11-  Pord,  Sketch,  in  Mag.  of  Am.  Hist,,XXIX,  ,508. 


Nicholson's  activities  in  regard  to  securing  bettor  means  of 
education  were  not,  however,  confined  to  the  college.  He  complained  to 
,he  home  authorities  of  the  scarcity  of  schoolmasters  in  Virginia  and 
;old  them  that  one  ought  to  be  Maintained  in  each  parish  to  teach  Eng- 
lish and  writing. 

Nicholson's  enlightened  policy  in  regard  to  education  may 
rell  be  contrasted  with  those  of  3erfceiey  and  Andros.  Berkeley  hoped 
ihat  for  years  there  would  be  no  free  schools  in  America.  Andros  would 
lot  subscribe  toward  the  college  andtried  to  hinder  its  progress.  Some 
>f  the  people  who  had  subscribed,  encouraged  by  Andros,  were  slow  in 
>aying  up  and  often  had  to  be  sued. 

The  reform  of  religious  conditions  also  engaged  the  lieuten- 
unt-governor 's  attention.  The  number  of  ministers  was  too  small  ,  their 
>ay  was  poor  and  uncertain,  and  they  were  generally  inefficient  and 

le^li^ent.  Nicholson  comolained  against  these  conditions  and  reconmend- 

2 

>d  that  encouragement  be  given  to  those  in  remote  parts.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  a  cou.assary  bo  anointed  to  inspect  the  clergy  and  that 
19  be  given  a  salary  of  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Blair 

wred  hi s  appointment  and  salary  as  a  commissary,  in  a  large  measure, 

4 

i  this  recommendation. 

on  the  death  of  Lord  Howard  (early  in  1602).  Andros  v/as  ap- 

^intod  to  succeed  him.  Ho  arrived  in  Virginia  September  11th.  Nichol- 

v.:  -as  removed,  from  the  colony  and  later  appointed  governor  of  llary- 

and.  So  thoroughly  had  he  won  the  people  that  Blair  and  others  feared 

7 

i  uprising  in  his  behalf.  He,  howevear;  had  no  design  of  exciting  a  com- 

»ti  vi  and  wrote  letters  to  quiet  the  people  though  he  wia  very  angry 

Wause  he  was  not  elevated  to  the  position  loft  vacant  by  Lord  Howard 

l-  Va.  :.Iag.tVII,    S>7.  2-  Ibid,  156-157. 

3-  Hold,   ;3'h  4-  Ibid,  IX,  23. 

5-  OaL.  of  State  Pap Col.,  1030- "L0ri;> ,  p,  397. 

3-  Ibid.  p.  728.        7-  lold,   i.  ^o-       r-  9.      o-  Ibid,  


and  justly  thought  that  his  services  in  Virginia  had  entitled  him  to 
1 

the  place.  Shortly  after  Nicholson's  departure,  Blair  v/rote  to  the 

Earl  of  Nottingham  that  Nicholson  deserved  promotion  as  much  as  any 

2 

governor  who  had  ever  oeen  in  America. 


1-  Cal.  of  State  Papers.,  Col., 1693-1626,  p,  69. 

2-  Ibid, p 70. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
NIC  HOLS  Of1  IF  MARYLAND:  1694-1698. 

1  A 

Governor  Copley  of  Maryland  died  September  12th,  1693.  His 

death  brought  about  complications  due  to  the  fact  that  Nicholson,  who 

had  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor  was  absent  in  England.  Andros, 

8 

on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Copley,  immediately  sot  out  for  Maryland. 

When  he  arrived  there, he  presented  a  royal  commission  which  he  claimed 

empowered  him  to  take  possession  of  the  government.  Although  it  only 

empowered  him  to  take  charge  in  case  of  the  absence  of  Copley  and  the 

death  of  Nicholson,  the  council  after  a  heated  debate  decided  to  accep 

3 

Andros'  construction.  This  action  of  Andros  was  unlawful  and  arbitrary 

but  he  did  not  stop  there.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  king's  secretary 

for  Maryland,  wa3  the  senior  member  of  th*  council  and  should  have  pre 

4 

sided  over  that  body.  He  had,  however,  been  impeached  by  Copley's  ad- 
ministration, deprived  of  his  offices  and  imprisoned,  but  had  appealed 

5 

to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Andros  was  obviously  at  fault  in  appointing 

Colonel  Nicholas  Greenbcrry,  the  fourth  in  seniority,  president  of  the 
e 

council.  In  April,  1694,  after  the  suspension  of  Lawrence  had  been  an- 

nuled  by  the  home  government,  Andros  again  visited  Maryland,  stayed  a 

week,  took  away  five  hundred  pounds  as  a  part  of  his  salary,  and  direc 

ed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  be  paid  to  Greenberry  for  his 

7 

services  as  president  of  the  council. 

Nicholson  was  appointed  governor  of  Maryland  February  10, 

8  8 
1694.  He  arrived  there  the  latter  part  of  July.  He  settled  the  trouble 

1-  Md.  Archives,  XX,  VI.*  2-  Cal.  of  State  Pap., Col., 

3-  Md.  Archives,  XIX,  639;  1693-1696     p. 509. 
Cal.  of  Stare  Pap.,  Col.,   1693-1696  p.p.78© ,  509. 

4-  Ibid,  509.      5-  Ibidj  Md.  Archives, XX, VII . 
6-  Ibid,  509,  and  XX,  30      7-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1693- 
9-  Ibid,  509.  1696       509.       8-  Ibid,  241. 
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caused  by  Andros»  usurpation  in  a  sensible  way.  7o  avoid  disputes,  all 

acts  passed  since  the  death  of  Copley  except  those  disposing  of  the 

1 

revenue  were  confirmed.  In  order  to  avoid  prosecution  and  the  wrath  of 

the  English  government,  Andros  voluntarily  refunded  most  of  what  he  ha{. 

aken.  Greenberry  gave  socurity  for  what       had  been  given  him. 

The  attitude  of  the  home  government  concerning  the  conduct 

of  Andros  is  important.  Some  prominent  historians  have  found  fault  witlji 

Nicholson  for  not  assuming  the  government  of  New  England    when  Andros 

Inras  thrown  into  prison  at  Boston.  The  commission  of  lieutenant-governo]f 

rhich  he  then  held,  however,  only  empowered  him  to  assume  control  in 

sase  of  the  death  of  Andros.  In  the  case  of  Maryland,  Andros,  with  a 

similar  commission,  assumed  temporary  command.  The  English  government, 

lowever,  wholly  disapproved  of  Andros"  course  and  said  that  the  use  he 

3 

jnade  of  the  commission  was  ill-grounded.  The  Kngiish  officials  held 

hat,  in  Nicholson's  absence,  the  government  should  have  devolved  on 

4 

he  council.  The  Maryland  attorneys  took  the  same  view. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Nicholson  asked  the  council  to 

nform  him  concerning  the  state  of  the  province  and  the  circumstances 

fcf  the  surrounding  colonies.  lie  found  the  country  very  much  in  debt  anc 

5 

t-iny  bitter  divisions  among  the  people.  King  William's  War  still  raged 
ind  consequently  New  York  was  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  in- 
rasion  of  Maryland  was  feared.  The  Indians  on  the  Maryland  frontier  wei|^ 
estless  and  massacres  of  the  whites  were  not  unooiamon« 

As  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  open  and  without  towns,  Nichol- 

6 

ion  thought  they  could  be  best  defended  by  means  of  ships.  He  pointed 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap*.,  Col.  ,1093-1696 ,  ?.  509.        2-  Ibid. 

3-  Ibid. 

4-  Lid.  Archives,  XX,  148. 

5-  Ibid,  105.    Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1C93-169G  ,?.508. 

6-  Ibid, p.. 51 8. 
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out  to  tho  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  that  the  country  would  thus 
be  protected  from  hostile  pirates  and  privateers  and  secured  from  in- 
vasion. He  found  the  militia  much  out  of  order  and  at  once  set  about 
drilling  it  and  perfecting  its  organization.  He  soon  began  to  put  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  defence.  As  there  were  no  forts  or  forces  at  St. 

Mary's  he  brought  about  the  distribution  of  the  arms,  ammunition  and 

1 

gunpowder  to  the  counties  in  fixed  proportions.  Orders  and  instruc- 
tions were  issued  for  regulating  the  militia  and  Colonel  Beale  was  em- 

2 

powered  to  raise  men  in  cases  of  Indian  insurrections.  In  October, 1G95 

Nicholson  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  appointing  of  rangers 

3 

for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Later,  since  the  Indian  troubles  con- 
tinued, he  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  laying  out  the  quarter  part 

4 

of  the  revenue  for  arms  and  ammumition.  Still  later,  murders  by  the 
Indians  caused  the  governor  to  propose  that  the  six  western  counties 
raise  200  men  and  the  five  eastern,  200  men  for  the  security  of  the 

frontier  and  that  the  number  of  rangers  be  increased.  This  measure  way 

6 

in  the  main,  adopted.  Thus,  by  Nicholson's  earnest  efforts,  the  colo- 
nists were  protected. 

During  Nicholson's  term  in  Maryland,  Hew  York  was  still  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  King  William's  War,  Governor  Fletcher  of  that  colony 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  withstand  attacks  of  the  French  and 
Indians  and  to  further  projects  against  Canada.  The  English  allies, the 
Iroquois,  had  to  be  handled  carefully.  It  was  necessary  to  make  them 
frequent  presents.  The  New  York  governor's  task  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  the  other  colonies  did  not  respond  with  their 

7 

assessed  quotas  of  men  and  money,  though  he  sent  numerous  requests  for 

help  to  the  other  governors. 

1-  Md.  Archives,  XX,  15l',152.  XXIII,  14.     2-  Ibid, XX, 152-154. 
3-  Ibid, XIX,  238.  4-  Ibid, XXIII,  171-173. 

5-  Ibid,  231,232. 

6-  Ibid,  239-241. 

;  7-  Ibid;  Cal.yf  State  Pap.,  Col. ,1693-1096,  p.  677.  


Nicholson  sincerely  wished  to  carry  out  the  King's  orders  in 
respect  to  Rev  York,  but  various  things  combined  to  make  this  imorac- 

i 

ticable.  The  people  of  Maryland  murmured  against  helping  New  York.  It 
v/as  feared  that  if  men  were  granted  for  that  purpose,  laany  would  de- 

o 

IB 

sert  the  province.  The  wtitfienra  of  the  assembly,  while  feeling  thein- 

selveB  bound  by  the  king's  ordere  to  help  to  a  certain  extent , voiced 

the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  triod  to  reduce  the  help  sent  to  a 
s 

minimum.  They  complained  of  the  great  expense  and  constant  burdens 

they  had  been  bearing  since  the  revolution,  of  the  failure  of  the 

crops,  of  the  mumurings  of  the  people,  of  the  restlessness  of  the  In- 
4 

dians,etc.  They  said  that  the  king's  orders  did  not  require  them  to 

arm  and  pay  their  quota  of  men  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 

5 

them  to  pay  such  a  force.  They  further  claimed  that  they  could  not  see 

6 

that  the  safety  of  liaryland  involved  that  of  Mew  York.  However,  they 

contradicted  this  statement  when  they  claimed  that,  owing  to  the 

threatened  invasion  of  the  French,  they  must  raise  more  men  to  protect 

7 

their  own  frontiers.  As  eafcly  as  October  20,  1694,  the  council  and 

8 

house  of  delegates  petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  helping  New  York. 
Nicholson    realised     that  the  Maryland  people  were  overburdened  and 
sorely  pressed.  He,  therefore,  represented  the  facts  to  Governor 

Fletcher  and  joined  with  the  assembly  in  petitioning  the  king  to  re- 

o 

lieve  Maryland  from  assisting.    In  the  meantime,  by  exerting  himself 
to  the  utmost,  he  managed  to  send    condiderable    sums    of  money 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,Col.,lC93-I696,p.  661. 

2-  Ml.  Archives, XX, 274. 

3-  Cal. of  State  Pap.,  Col. ,1693-1096 , pp. 302,383,561-562. 

4-  Ibid, p.  562.  Md.Ar chives, XX,  274. 

5-  Ibid,  342.    6-  Cal.  of  State  Pap. , Col. ,1093-1696 , p. 606 

7-  Ibid,  p. 606. 

8-  Ibid, p.  383. 

9-  Md.  Archives,  XIX, 149;  XX,  371. 


1 

to  governor  Fletcher.  August  14,  1895,  ho  rocom-iended  to  the  house  of 
delegates  that  a  bank  be  established  to  take  care  of  the  money  that 
I  should  be  raised  for  helping  How  York*  He  also  reco.xaencled  that  money 
|  bo  raised  for  this  purpose  by  a  duty  upon  negroes  and  servants  im- 
ported, upon  wood  and  earthen  ware,  and  noon  molasses  and  sugar  im- 

I 

ported  by  foreigners.  These  measures  were  not  adopted,  ho7/cver,  and 
Nicholson  complained  to  Fletcher  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  assist 

o 
o 

|  New  York  as  ordered  but  that  he  could  not  force  the  assembly.  The  gov- 

j  em or  even  went  so  far  as  to  loan  the  assembly  sums  of  hia  own  money 

I  to  send  to  New  York;  finally,  however,  the  house  of  delegates  refused 

4 

to  be  further  indebted  to  him.  Later,  Nicholson  secured  the  issuing 

of  an  order  that  all  ships  leaving  Maryland  and  carrying  provisions 

6 

give  security  to  go  to  Newfoundland.  Thus  were  the  English  forces 

there  helped.  Finally,  close  to  the  end  of  Nicholson's  term, the  house 

of  delegates  refused  to  send  any  more  help  to  New  York  until  they  had 

6 

been  informed  by  tho  English  govern.icnt  of  the  fate  of  their  petition. 

During  Nicholson's  term  as  governor  of  Maryland,  he  was  as 
;  diligent  in  enforcing  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation  as  he  7/as  in 
| Virginia.  Thru  his  earnest  efforts,  violations  of  these  acts  in  Mary- 
|  land  were  confined  to  smuggling  and  that  was  greatly  impeded.  As  the 
subjects  of  illegal  trade  and  piracy  were  then  very  closely  intermin- 
i  gled  I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  them  separately.  I  have  mentioned 
that  Nicholson  believed  that  a  few    vessels  would  be  of  groat  assist- 
ance in  protecting  Maryland  from  privateers.  Ke  also  thought  tbepwouK 

e 

stop  illegal  trade. In  his  opinion, one  small  frigate,  a  origantine,  and 

7 

a  fire  ship  should  be  provided  for  each  province.  He  held  that  vessels 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap . ,Col. ,1693-1004 ,  pio.  501,006. 

2-  Lid.  Archives,  XIX,  149-150.       3-  Ibid, XX,  371. 
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6-  I bid, XXI II,  05-86. 

7-  Cal.  of  state  Pap.  ,Col.  ,1893-ico-e,  p.  518. 


cruising  along  the  coast  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  would,  be 
of  great  service  in  driving  pirates  and  illegal  traders  from  the  seas 
The  English  government,  in  a  measure,  followed  his  recoinmendations, 
and  directed  him  to  prepare  and  commission  vessels  to  scour  the 

IS 

coasts  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  This  he  did.  These  vessels  did 
good  v/ork. 

In  order  to  hinder  illegal  trade,  Nicholson  recommended  the 

nassage  of  an  act  requiring  that  goods  be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  a 

3 

few  designated  ports.  In  order  that  in  the  future  illegal  traders 
might  find  it  difficult  to  furnish  the  required  bond,  he  put  all  for- 
feited plantation  bonds  in  suit  and  obtained  judgment  in  a  number  of 
4 

cases.  The  indefatigable  governor,  however,  had  much  trouble  in  get- 
ting judges  and  juries  to  try  and  convict  illegal  traders*  Sometimes 

he  felt  called  upon  to  reprimand  them  and  to  offer  rewards  for  convic- 
5 

tions.  As  the  juries  remained  obstinate, he  advised  the  establishment  of 
an  admiralty  court.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  and  Nicholson  was 

given  power  to  appoint  judges,  registers,  marshals,  and  advocates  of 

6 

the  court  of  admiralty  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  V/est  Jersey. 

While  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  very  active 
in  the  king's  service,  those  in  charge  in  the  other  colonies  made  lit- 
tle or  no  effort  to  check  piracy  or  to  put  a  stop  to  illegal  trading. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said  that  the  pirates 

walked  boldly  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  strong  in  the  support  of 

7  ' 

the  merchants  who  had  a  profitable  trade  with  them.  There  seems  to  bo 
abundant  evidence  that  governor  Markham  and  his  helpers  at  Philadel- 
phia countenanced  both  illegal  trade  and  piracy  and  shared  in  the 

8 

profits.     Nicholson  and    the    Maryland  people  resented  such  conduct 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap., Col., 1693-1896,  p.  520. 
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and  the  energy  and  prosperity  of  the  Pennsylvania  people  probably  in- 
creased this  resentment.  This  feeling  showed  itself  in  the  passage  of 

1 

a  law  which  Nicholson  redommended.  It  provided  that  goods  imported  in1|^ 
Maryland  for  Pennsylvania  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  Maryland  governor  tried  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  1X3  Maryland.  With  this  object  in  view 

o 
3j 

he  caused  ships  to  cruise  along  the  Pennsylvania  coast  and  secured  the 

3 

establishment  of  the  admiralty  court  in  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  gain 

information  of  the  extent  to  which  piracy  and  illegal  trade  were  toleif- 

ated,  he  made  frequent  journeys  thru  Pennsylvania  where  he  found  the 

4 

people  disposed  to  encourage  illegal  trade.  He  sent  proclamations  to 
Governor  Llarkham  for  the  apprehension  of  pirates,  but  Liarkham,  instead 
of  arresting,  encouraged  and  supported  them.  Finally,  Nicholson  lost 
patience  and  sent  troops  over  the  border  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
men  accused  of  piracy  and  of  harboring  deserters.  The  Pennsylvania  as- 
sembly tried  to  legalize  the  illegal  and  piratical  trade  by  removing 
the  juristiction  over  it  from  the  King's  officers  and  placing  it  in  th^ 

hands  of  juries.  Nicholson  vigorously  protested  against  this  act  to 

6 

the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations    declaring  that,  if  it  remained  in 
force,  the  admiralty  court  established  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  of  no 
use.  Having  in  view  Governor  LlarKham' s  conduct,  he  urged  that  the  gov- 
ernors be  compelled  to  take  stringent  oaths  to  enforce  the  acts  of 

7 

trade  and  the  acts  against  piracy.   Nicholson's  attitude  toward  iile  - 
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gal  trade  and  piracy  during  his  term  in  Maryland  won  the  approval  and 

commendation  of  Randolph  and  otherc  who  were  anxious  to  have  the  laws 

1 

enforced. 

In  regard  to  colonial  industries,  Nicholson  advocated  the 

1 

same  measures  he  had  so  strenuously  urged  in  Virginia.  He  complained 
much  of  the  merchants  and  buyers  who,  thinking  they  would  profit  there- 
by, discouraged  large  crops  by  reporting  that  only  a  few  ships  would 

come  from  England  and  that  tobacco*  was  cheap  there*  He  contradicted 

2 

these  reports  as  much  as  he  could  by  scattering  good  news.  During  the 

first  TDart  of  his  administration  in  Maryland,  few  ships  arrived  and 

3 

much  tobacco  vras  spoiled,  but  his  efforts  to  secure  enough  ships  were 

finally  crowned  with  success  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  term 

4 

plenty  of  ships  arrived.    English  goods  then  sold  at  low  prices  and 
tobacco  was  high. 

The  reports  of  plenty  in  the  Jerseys,  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  high  taxes  to  which  the  Mary landers  had  been  subjected 

since  the  revolution,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  handicraftsmen 

5 

in  Pennsylvania,  caused  many  persons  to  migrate  from  Maryland.  In  ordo 
to  stop  this  migration,  Nicholson  recommended  the  passage  of  an  ord- 
inance punishing  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  those  who  tried  to  entice 

6 

persons  to  leave  the  province.  The  measure  was  defeated  by  the  dele- 
7 

gates. 

During  colonial  days,  the  distribution  and  delivery  of  mail 
was  a  very  slow  process.  The  roads  were  poor  and  stages  were  scarce. 
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It  took  years  to  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  but  Nicholson  made  : 

a  start  in  the  right  direction  in  Maryland  when  he  recommended  that  a 

public  post  be  established  between  the  Potomac  and  Philadelphia  and 

1 

that  a  salary  be  paid  the  carrier.  The  assembly  recognized  the  value 

2 

of  the  recommendation  and  passed  a  law  to  that  effect. 

Nicholson  found  in  Maryland  many  mistaken  ideas  concerning 

the  judiciary.  These  he  endeavored  to  correct.  Some  of  the  leading 

people  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  governor  and  council  could  not 

rightfully  hear  cases  brought  before  them  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error. 

Nicholson  held  the  opposite  view  and  secured  opinions  sustaining  him 

3 

from  the  ?ving's  and  other  noted  attorneys.  The  governor  told  the  fudges 

that  they  should  proceed  according  to  the  law  and  not  according  to  con- 

4 

science  and  equity.  He  also  told  them  to  direct  juries  to  decide 

5 

strictly  according  to  the  facts  as  given  in  the  evidence. 

When  Nicholson  assumed  charge  in  Maryland,  the  seat  of  govern 
ment  was  located  at  St.  Mary's.  During  the  first  year  of  his  term,  he 

secured  the  passage  of  an  act  transferring  it  to  the  town  of  Anne  Amu 

C 

del,  later  Known  as  Annapolis.  This  was  a  wise  and  necessary  change 

since  St.  Mary's  was  no  longer  near  the  center  of  population  as  that 

had  moved  northward.  It  was  also  unhealthy.  The  citizens  of  St.  Mary's 

7 

however,  vigorously  protested  against  this  removal.  They  urged  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  which  wore  not  supported  by  fact,  viz:  that  St.  Mary's 

8 

was  healthful,  the  most  convenient  port, etc.    They  claimed  that  much 
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1 

money  had  been  expended  on  account  of  its  being  the  capital  and  that 
considerable  estates  had  been  taken  around  it  on  the  understanding 

o 
ID 

that  it  wa3  to  remain  such.  The  governor  and  assembly  claimed  that  no 

large  estates  had  been  laid  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  I.lary's. 

S 

They  did  not  deem  $he  petition  worthy  of  reply. 

St.  Llary's  thus  deprived  of  the  seat  of  government,  soon 

4 

died.  Annapolis,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Nicholson,  soon  began  to 
assume  a  prosperous  appearance.  7/hen  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved there,  it  consisted  only  of  an  irregular  cluster  of  houses. 

5 

These  soon  gave  way  and  regular  streets  appeared.  During  Nicholson's 

term  forty  new  nouses  were  built  there,  seven  or  eight  of  which  were 

6 

able  to  accomodate  strangers.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  visited  the 
town  in  the  latter  part  of  Llarch,  1697,  reported  that  he  found  the 
governor  in  good  health  * carrying  on  a  fair  house  for  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  all  offices  of  business  m  the  country- 
a  fine  brick  building. ■  He  also  found  there  a  fine  ehurch  and  a  pub- 
lic school  well  in  the  course  of  construction.  He  estimated  that  the 

7 

former  would  cost  one  thousand  pounds  and  the  latter,  five  hundred. 

77hen  Nicholson  arrived  in  Ilaryland,  he  found  that  no  provis- 
ions for  education  had  been  made  there.  A  mail  of  Nicholson's  disposi- 
tion could  not  long  remain  silent  on  a  subject  which  he  considered  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  he  at  once  began  to  urge  upon  the  meia- 

o 
o 

bers  of  the  assembly  the  importance  of  popular  education*  telling  them 
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that  there  should  be  a  free  school  in  every  county.  This  proposal  near 
Ly  toofc  the  breath  away  from  the  tight-fisted  delegates,  but  Nicholson 
rms  not  a  man  to  be  beaten,  for  persistency  was  one  of  his  most  prominent 
characteristics.  He  recommended  that  they  oegin  with  one  school  at  An- 
napolis- on  the  eastern  shore-  and  off ered, himself ,  to  give  fifty  pounds 

lown,  twenty  five  pound*  a  year  while  in  office,  and  his  share  of  the 

1 

vessels  forfeitod  for  violation  of  the  navigation  acts.  His  persistent 

efforts  finally  had  their  reward  in  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  erecir 

2 

Hon  of  a  free  school  at  Annapolis  to  be  called  King  William1  a  School. 

Lt  was  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees, of  which  Nicholson  was  at 
3 

the  head,  whose  members  were  to  serve  for  life  and  were  to  elect  their 
jwn  successors.  The  council  aid  the  house  of  delegates  together  sub- 
scribed forty-five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  toward  building  and  main4 

4 

taining  the  school.  Nicholson  subscribed  the  amount  he  had  promised fanc 

5 

an  export  duty  on  furs  was  also  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 
The  governor,  moreover,  secured  additional  clauses  in  the  act  by  which 
the  founding  of  future  schools  was  provided  for.    Whenever  the  income 
?f  the  Annapolis  school  became  mm  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
per  year  the  tnastees  were  to  found  another  at  Oxford,  on  the  western 
shore,  and,  in  a  similar  mannerfwere  to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  founding  of  other  free  schools  in  the  province.  Thus,  thru  the  ef- 
!*orts  of  Nicholson,  a  system  of  education  which  afterward  developed, 
?as  begun  In  Maryland. 

During  Nicholson1  s  career  in  Nov/  York,  he  did  not  seem  to 
lave  any  very  pronounced  religious  convictions.  During  his  first  term 
n  Virginia,  however,  he  showed  considerable  religious  activity;  but 

■■■■•f    •     iiria-—   -—  — » 
ft  ft 
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.n  Maryland,  as  well  as  during  his  first  terra  in  Virginia,  he  was  an 

irdent  suoporter  of  the  Church  of  England.  Under  Lord  Baltimore,  Prot- 

1 

jstantisn  had  not  thrived  in  Maryland.  The  council  and,  generally,  thi 
rovernor  had  been  Catholic.  There  had  been  few  Protestant  clergy  in  thef 
jolony  and  those  that  were  there  had  been  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well  supplied  with 
priests.  The  mass  of  the  people  knew  little  about  the  principles  of  the* 
established  Church.  During  Copley's  admini strati on,  acts  had  been  pass4 

3d  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  these  had  been 
2 

Ileal!  owed. 

When  Nicholson  arrived  in  Maryland,  he  found  few  Episcopal 

3 

'jhurches.  He  at  once  became  active.  The  vestryiaen  were  ordered  to  pro- 

4 

ride  for  the  speedy  erection  of  churches  where  they  were  needed.  During 

lis  term,  about  thirty  Episcopal  churches  were  built.  On  account  of  the 

i scarcity  of  ministers,  Nicholson  urged  the  London  authorities  to  send 

lore  over.  He  also  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  com- 
G 

iiiesary^and  the  Bishop  of  London  responded  by  appointing  Dr.  Bray  Ms 

jommissary  in  Maryland.  This  worthy  man  did  not  arrive  in  the  colony, 

7 

lowever,  until  Nicholson's  term  had  almost  elapsed. 

The  governor  secured  better  provision  for  the  clergy.  He 

ried  to  bring  about  the  construction  of  a  good  parsonage  in  each  par- 
8 

eh,  and  offered  to  give  five  pounds  sterling  toward  the  building  of 
feach  house  and  to  bear  the  expense  of  surveying  the  glebe  on  which  it 
■  'as  to  be  situated. 
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8-  Md,  Archives,  XX,  IX. 
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I  have  stated  that  the  mass  of  the  Maryland  people  were  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  the  Episcopal  belief.  Nicholson  wished  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  these  principles  and  also  thoir  religious 
fervor.  He,  therefor,  secured  the  gM#jji  of  an  order  requiring  that 
in  each  parish  where  there  was  no  minister,  the  vestrymen  should  fur- 
nish a  sober  and  discreet  person  to  read  prayers  on  Sunday.  He,  how- 
ever, realized  that  the  people  could  not  be  properly  instructed  un- 
less the  parishes  were  supplied  with  suitable  religious  books.  He, 
therefore, present  e:l  many  of  the  parishes  with  Bibles,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William's  Catechisms  and  Lawfulness  of  the  Common  Prayer  Worship,  etc. 

One  of  the  greatest  discouragements  to  the  clergy  was  the  un- 
certainty of  their  salaries  which  were  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tiono.  In  ie9e,  the  governor  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  religion  which  provided  that  each  taxable  person 

should  pay  forty  pounds  for  supporting  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
4 

England.  It  also  provided  that  services  be  performed  as  in  England 

and  that  the  Church  be  permitted  to  en^oy  the  same  rights  and  privi- 

5 

leges  as  in  England. 

The  act  as  passed,  however,  contained  a  statement  that  the 
people  of  Maryland  should  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England  in  cases  where  the  laws 

6 

of  Maryland  were  silent.  Nicholson,  before  the  passage  of  the  act, 
told  the  delegates  that  any  act  concerning  both  spiritual  and  tempor- 

7 

al  things  would  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  king.  The  delegates  would 
8 

not  budge.  As  a  result,  the  English  government  disallowed  the  act  and 

1-  Nt«  Archives,  XX,  283.  2-  Ibid, XXI II ,77. 

3-  Ibid,  XIX,  426-430.  4-  Ibid,  42Q . 

5-  Ibid. 

6-  Ibid.  . 

7-  Ibid,  XIX, 414. 
3-  I  ;id,  415. 
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it  was  not  until  1708  that,  thru  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bray,  an  act  for 

the  establishment  was  passed  in  Maryland  and  accepted  by  the  home  gov- 
1 

eminent . 

Nicholson  did  not  only  try  to  win  the  people  of  Maryland  to 

a 

the  Episcopal  belief  but  he  aJso  planned  to  convert  the  Indians.  He 
thought  this  could  best  be  done  by  the  erection  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  English. 

During  his  term  in  Maryland,  Nicholson  seems  to  have  been 
much  opposed  to  Catholicism, The  danger  arising  from  placing  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  urged 

3 

against  restoring  it  to  Lord  Baltimore.  Indeed,  his  zeal  for  religion 

4 

at  this  time  attracted  the  attention  of  noted  English  ecclesiastics. 
The  Bishop  of  Litchfield  considered  him  worthy  of  being  a  bishop.  The 
Reverand  Nicholas  Moreau  of  Virginia  (in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Litchfield)  said,  "An  eminent  bishop  of  that  same  character  sent  over 
here  with  him  will  make  hell  tremble  and  settle  the  Church  of  England 
in  these  parts  forever 

Nicholson's  term  of  service  in  Maryland  was  not  character- 
ized by  perfect  harmony.  There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  was  also  al- 
leged that  he  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  authority.  One  of  the  dis- 
cordant elements  was  led  by  Colonel  John  Coode-  the  man  who  was  at  the 

head  of  the  movement  which  overthrew  the  proprietary  government  and 

5 

brought  the  revolution  in  Maryland  to  completion.  Among  his  abettors 
were,  Gerard  Slye,  Philip  Clark  and  Robert  Mason.  Coode  was  a  man  of 

considerable  ability  but  utterly  unscrupulous.  He  was  a  blasphemous, 

6 

profligate  fellow.  Nicholson  received  notice  of  his  actions.    The  tes- 

1-Mereness,  Md.  as  a  Propr.  Province,  438-439.       2-Md. Archives, 
XXIII, 83.     3-Cal.  of  State  Pap., Col. ,16S7-I6G8,pp.359,386. 

4-  Ford, Sketch,  in  Mag,  of  Am.  Hi3t,XXIX,  507. 

5-  Md.  Archives, XXIII, VII, VIII.  6-Ibid,XIX,pp .439 ,490. 
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tiraony  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  Nicholson  and  hie  council,  Septan f 

Der  22,  1686 ,  showed,  among  other  things,  that  Coode  did  not  believe  in 

1 

Testis  Christ  and  claimed  that  religion  was  but  a  policy,  Nicholson's 

religious  zeal  was  awakened  and  Coode  was  at  once  dismissed  from  the 

office  of  lieutenant -colonel  of  the  militia  of  St.  Mary's  County  and 

2 

lis  prosecution  was  ordered,  December  12th,  Coode,  who  had  been  a  re- 
ceiver of  duties  and  customs,  was  found  short  four  hundred  thirty-nine 

rounds,  ten  shillings  and  eleven  pence.  The  grand  jury  also  found  a 

4 

3ill  against  him  for  blasphemy.    In  the  meantime,  however,  Coode  had 

fled  to  Virginia.  Nicholson  sent  numerous  letters  to  Andros  urging  him 

5 

io  try  to  arrest  Coode;  but  Andros,  while  pretending  to  comply  with 

b 

;he  request,  really  sheltered  the  fugitive.  Safe  in  Virginia,  Coode 

7 

Ircw  up  a  long  list  of  charges  against  Nicholson.  These  were  forwarded 

»0  the  lords  justices  of  England  by  General  Slye.  Host  of  the  charges 

8 

frere  false  and  ridiculous  and  were  afterward  disproved.    Slye  was  late^ 

9 

ferrested  and  convicted  of  slander.  Ke  acknowledged  that  his  conviction 

iras  just.  The  trouble  between  the  governor  on  the  one  hand,  and  Coode 

pnd  his  abettors  on  the  other,  disturbed  the  government  and  produced 
10 

i eContent. 

The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  house  of 
elegates  toward  these  men,  Nicholson  urged  that, on  account  of  his  con- 
duct, Coode  should  lose  his  seat  in  the  house,  but  the  delegates  voted 

U 

hat  he  v;a3  qualified.  Mason  was  sheriff  and  treasurer  or  St.  Mary's 
County.  On  account  of  his  activity  in  Coode 's  behalf  and  negligence 

•  * 

1-  Lid.  Archives,  XIX,  491.        2-  Ibid,  400. 
3-  Ibid,  XX,  561;  XXIII,  452.        4-  Ibid,  XX,  562. 
5-  Ibid,  564.  6-  Ibid,  XXIII,  35,  504. 

7-  Ibid,  374-379.     412-415.  450-453. 

8-  Ibid,  377-378*  9-  Ibid,'5^4. 
10-  Ibid,  472,  526.                     11-  Ibid, XIX,  438-439. 
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in  uo  his  treasurer's  account,  Nicholson  urged  that  he  be  dis- 

1 

missed'  from  the  king' a  service.  The  house  protested  against  such  ac- 

tion.  The  council,  hot: ever,  supported  the  governor  and  Llason  was  dis- 
3 

missed.  Clark  was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison.  The  delegates  pro- 
tested against  his  imprisonment  and  asked  that  he  be  released  and  al- 

4 

lowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house.  They  hinted  that  he  should  have 

5 

hie  rights  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

The  discord  between  Nicholson  and  the  house  of  delegates 
seems  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the  Coode  episode.  From  that  as  a  star* 
ing  point,  it  grew  in  volume  and  intensity.  The  circulation  of  report 
by  the  Coode  faction  and  the  sympathy  shown  it  by  the  delegates 
caused  Nicholson  to  become  more  suspicious  and  overbearing.  Conse- 
quently, he  violated  many  of  their  privileges.  His  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  speech  in  the  house  and  his  summoning  of  certain  mem- 
bers to  appear  before  the  council  to  answer  for  words  spoken  there 

cauped  the  delegates  to  protest  indignantly ,  but  the  protests  fell  on 

6 

heedless  ears.  The  delegates,  however,  did  not  only  complain  of  the 

violation  of  their  privileges.  They  also  complained  that  the  governor 
7 

coerced  juries,  that  he  summoned  vestrymen  and  justices  of  the  peace 

8 

to  Annapolis  to  answer  for  trivial  offenses,  and  that  attorneys,  with 

out  having  been  legally  convicted  of  any  crime,  had  been  dismissed 

9 

from  their  practice  as  attorneys.  It  mtmo  that  Nicholson  did  try  to 

10 

exert  an  undue  influence  over  juries  .  Investigation  of  the  records 
shows  so  many  conflicting  claims  and  counter  claims  in    regard  to 


1-LId.  Archives,  XXII,  105; XXIII, 406. 
3-Ibid, XXIII,  406. 
5-Ibid,  167. 
7— Ibid    179 • 

B-Ibld9XXXX9  35-36,  108-109,  179. 


2-  Ibid •XXXI,  106,112 
4-  Ibid,  XXII,  166. 
6-  Ibid, XXII, 179, 105. 
9-  Ibid, 87. 
10-  Ibid,  182. 
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the  other  charges  that  it  is  impossible  to*  determine  whether  they 

Rrere  justified  or  not.    Thru  all  the  controversy,  the  council  supporte 

the  governor.  The  conflict  hindered  legislation,  caused  distraction 

and  discontent,  and  brought  about  a  detrimental  change  in  Nicholson's 

1 

temper  and  his  ideas  of  governing. 

This  chapter  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
western  policy  advocated  by  Nicholson.  He  urged  the  home  government  to 
possess  itself  of  the  Ohio  River  and  to  build  forts  along  its  banks  to 
keep  the  French  from  extending  their  colonies  on  the  back  of  the  Eng- 
lish possessions.  He  also  urged  the  wisdom  of  building  forts  and  trad- 

o 

ing  houses  on  the  western  frontier  to  keep  the  Indians  faithful.  These 
propositions  wore  seriously  considered  by  the  English  government .  Con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  they  show  great  wisdom" 
and  foresight  on  the  part  of  Nicholson. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Nicholson's  administration  in 
laryland  was  not  altogether  a  peaceful  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  abou 
the  greatness  of  his  work  there.  Its  results  were  lasting.    Dr.  Bray 

said  that  the  works  the  governor  was  carrying  on  would,  when  accomplish[- 

3 

3d,  make  his  name  dear  to  all  following-  generations. 


1-  Md.  Archives,  XXII,  30-36.  108-109,  166;  XXIII,  167. 

2-  Gal.  of  State  Pap.  Col., 1693-1696 ,  p  518. 

3-  Md.  Archives,  XX,  XI. 
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CHAPTER  V* 
NICHOLSON  IN  VIRGINIA,  1698-1705. 


Edmund  Andros  was  removed  from  the  governorship  of  Virginia 

n  1698.  His  attitude  on  religious  and  educational  subjects  had  led  to 

he  preferring  of  charges  against  him  by  Commissary  James  Blair.  Andros 

tad  been  represented  in  England  by  four  men,  but  Blair  had  proved  more 

1 

han  a  match  for  them  all. 

A  number  of  forces  were  working  for  the  appointment  of  Nichol 

fon  to  the  place  left  vacant  by  Andros.  Blair  earnestly  recomvaended  his 

8 

|ransfer  from  Maryland  to  Virginia.    Nicholson's  activity  in  the  king's 
ervice  had  won  the  approval  of  the  heme  government  and  his  religious 

3 

Energy  caused  the  influential  English  clergy  to  favor  his  advancement. 

hose  in  charge  in  Bngland  also  knew  that  his  appointment  would  meet 

he  approval  of  the  Virginians. 

Nicholson's  comuission  as  governor  of  Virginia  was  issued  in 
4  5 
.ugust,  1698.  His  term  began  December  9th.  It  soon  became  evident  that 

his  conception  of  the  method  of  governing  had  undergone  a  great  change 
On  the  day  that  the  governor's  commission  was  published,  Blair  recom- 
mended to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  London  that,  he  exercise  mod- 
c  ration  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office*  Nicholson  hotly 

rjeplied,  *G  — ,  I  know  better  how  to  govern  Virginia  and  MarylancJ 

than  all  the  bishops  in  England;  if  I  had  not  hampered,  them  in  Mary lan 
a|pd  kept  them  under,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  have  governed  th 


1-Motley,  Life  of  Blair,-  in  J.  Hopkins  Studies,  SeriesXTJfj, 
No.  10,  44-46.  2-  Va.  Lag., IX,  27-28. 

3-  Ford,  Sketch,  in  Hag.  of  Am.  Hist.,  XXIX,  507. 

4-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1697-1698  p.  400. 
6-  Motley,  Life  of  Bxair,in  J.  Hopkins,  Studies,  Series, 

XIX,  No.  10,  47.  5_  ya#  Mag.,  VII,  154. 


It  soeins  that  Nicholson's  former  experience  in  Virginia  should  have 
taught  him  that  the  people  of  Virginia  could  best  be  governed  by  civi.}- 
ity. 

The  illfeeling  between  Andres  and  Nicholson  originated  prior 
,  1 
to  the  latter' s  first  administration  in  Virginia.  Andros  thoroughly 

hated  his  enemies  and  his  displacement  by  Nicholson  cut  him  to  the 
quicK.  As  he  was  determined  to  ma&e  his  successor's  path  as  thorny  as 
he  could,  he  did  not  leave  Nicholson  any  of  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  other  public  documents  relating 

to  his  administration.  He  even  refused  to  give  an  account  of  the  rev- 

2 

enues  or  of  the  fortifications.  Nicholson,  however,  interrogated  the 

auditor  and  the  gunners  and  thus  obtained  some  of  the  needed  infor- 
3 

mation. 

During  Nicholson's  term,  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
with  the  neighboring  Indians.  The  conduct  of  the  Piscatav/ays  aroused 
suspicions.  The  governor  sent  messengers  to  their  emperor  in  March, 
1699,  to  order  liim  to  appear  before  the  assembly  at  Jamestown  on  or 
before  Hay  21st.  These  mea  were  directed  to  Keep  a  full  account  of  the 
journey,  the  fortifications,  and  the  number  of  Indians*  They  were  also 
to  determine  how  many  officers  and  rangers  vera  stationed  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  thru  which  they  travelled,  and  how  long 

they  had  served,  and  what  was  due  tham.  The  ambassadors  made  a  valuabl 
4 

report.  The  Piscataways  were  later  accused  of  various  depredations, 

5 

but  they  protested  their  innocence.  The  uneasiness  and  incursions  of 

the  Indians,  however,  caused  the  governor  to  direct  the  raising  and 

6 

equipping  of  more  rangers  to  guard  the  frontiers. 

•  • 

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1693-1696 ,p.  69. 

2-  W.  and  M.  College  Quarterly,  11,  165-166. 

3-  Ibid,  166. 

4-  Cal.  of  Va.  State  Pap.,  I,  62-64. 

5-  Ibid,  69-70. 

6-  Ibid,  71. 
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Realizing  that  a  bettor  means  of  defence  was  needed,  he  se- 

mred  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  settlement  of  societies  on  the  fro: 

iier.  The  members  of  each  of  these  were  to  be  free  from1  qui trents  for 

twenty  years;  during  that  time  they  were  to  be  exempt od  from  taxes  and 

2 

*rom  militery  service  except  for  their  own  defence.  They  were,  however, 

;o  furnish  one  able-bodied  man  completely  armed  and  equipped,  for  every 

ive  hundred  acres  and  were  to  build  a  fort  before  the  end  of  the  first 

3 

wo  years  of  thfcir  settlement.    The  plan  set  forth  in  this  act  does  not 

tppear  to  have  materialized. 

On  May  ?th,  1702,  England  declared  war  against  Prance  and 

tpain.  May  22nd,  Nicholson  told  the  assembly  that  war  between  England 

4 

md  France  was  imminent  and  urged  it  to  make  preparations.  On  the  27th, 

I. he  burgesses  authorized  the  governor  to  levy  competent  forces  in  case 
5 

}f  emergency. 

Nicholson's  stay  in  New  Yorfc  had.  opened  his  eyes  to  the  far- 
reaching  designs  of  the  French.  At  first,  he  advocated  the  cooperation 
>f  the  colonies  in  defence.  When  he  came  to  Virginia,  in  the  latter 
)art  of  1698,. he  had  become  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  this. 
)uring  his  term  there,  he  recommended  to  the  home  government  that  all 

;he  colonies  on  the  main  land  be  placed  under  a  viceroy  with  regal  pow- 

6 

>rs  and  a  standing  army. 

Buring  his  second  terra  in  Virginia,  Nicholson  continued  to  en 
force  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation  with  energy.  Before  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  there  had  been  no  admiralty  court  in  Virginia 

1-  Heiming,  Statutes, III,  204-A09. 

2-  Ibid,  206. 

3-  Ibid,  207. 

4-  Cal.  of  Va.  State  Pap.,  I,  78-79. 

6-  Md.  Archives,  XX,  IX-X.      5-  Ibid,  79. 

7-  Gal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1699,  p.  311. 
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Us  experience  in  Maryland  had  shown  him.  the  value  of  ouch  a  court.  He 

1 

30on  secured  its  establishment  in  Virginia.  He  also  urged  upon  the  Eng 

Lish  government  the  necessity  of  annulling  the  act  passed  by  Pennsyl- 

2 

/ania  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  illegal  trading.  This  act 

provided  for  trial  by  judges  and  juries  under  no  oaths.  Nicholson  urge|. 

hat  the  law  was  intended  to  frustrate  the  court  of  admiralty. 

When  Nicholson  assumed  charge  in  Virginia,  he  found  the  col- 

Dny  much  in  debt.  There  was  neither  money  nor  tobacco  in  the  bank  to 

Day  the  debts,  nor  was  there  any  act  in  force  by  which  money  could  be 
3 

raised.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  state  house  at  Jamestown  had  recent- 
ly (October  3lst.)  been  destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  the  last  of  the 

4 

state  houses  built  there  that  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Nicholson  seized  the  opportunity  to  recommend  that  the  seat 

5 

?f  government  be  removed  to  Middle  Plantation.  The  suggestion  was  a 

7ise  one.  The  location  of  Jamestown  was  unhealthy.  Its  inhabitants  were 

6 

rruch  troubled  by  mosquitoes  and  malaria.  Middle  Plantation  was  situated 

3even  roiles  from  Jamestown.  It  was  located  on  a  ridge  between  the  York 

md  James  rivers  and  v;as  well  drained  by  two  large  creeks.  On  account 

7 

)f  its  dryness,  it  was  nearly  free  from  malaria  and  mosquitoes. 

The  general  assembly  approved  the  re commendati on  of  the  gov- 

jrnor,  and,  April  27,  1699,  passed  an  act  *for  laying  out  the  new  town 

8 

md  for  building  the  new  government  house."  The  name  of  the  place  was 
shanged  to  Willi amsburg.  Nicholson  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
•ectors  that  was  appointed  to  oversee  the  building  of  the  town.  It  was 
is  original  intention  to  have  the  town  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  ci- 
hex  representing  William  and  Mary.  Later  he  changed  his  opinion  in 


1-Cai.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1700,  p.  498.  2-  Ibid,  1699, p. 24p. 
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regard  to  this,  but  a  suggestion  of  the     letters  may  still  be  seen  ir 

1 

the  inake-uF  of  the  eastern  and.  western  ends.  In  a  short  time,  under 

;he  fostering  care  of  Nicholson,  a  brick  capitol  (the  first  building  in 

,he  United  States  called  by  that  name)  and  a  brick  prison  made  their 
2 

ippearance.  The  building  of  the  town  was  well  begun  during  his  adminis- 

o 

o 

iration. 

To  provide  the  means  for  building  the  capitol  and  for  other 

mblic  uses,  the  governor  secured  the  passage  of  acts  laying  impositions 

4 

uT)on  liquors  and  upon  servants  and  slaves  imported.  He  also  prevailed 

5 

on  the  assembly  to  levy  assessments  from  time  to  time. 

The  great  interest  Nicholson  had  previously  shown  in  education 
continued  after  his  removal  to  Virginia.  He  again  actively  supported 
William  and  Mary  College.  The  overbearing  manner  in  which  he  directed 

the  affairs  of  this  school,  however,  offended  some  of  the  most  prom- 

6 

.nent  of  the  Virginians.  His  educational  activities  were  not  confined  ; 

to  one  object.  In  1697,  he  gave  to  the  trustees  of  Yorktown,  in  York 

3ounty,  his  three  half-acre  lots  and  the  houses  located  thereon  for  a 

school.  Robert  Leighten  became  the  first  teacher  of  the  school  founded 
f 

there.    Nicholson  also  aided  the  cause  of  education  by  giving  money  to 

8 

the  lawyers  of  Gloucester  County  for  the  purchase  of  law  books. 

One  of  the  moBt  important  features  of  Nicholson's  second  ad- 
ministration was  the  support  and  encouragement  he  extended  to  the 
Church  and  the  clergy.  The  great  majority  of  the  clergy  of  Virginia 
spoke  of  him  as  the  great  patron,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  both  of 
these.  His  patronage  was  not  limited  to  Virginia.  The  colonies  along 

1-  W.  and  M.  College  Quarterly , XVI,  II.  2-  Ibid,  12. 

3-  Ibid,X,  78-83. 

4-  Henning, Statutes, III,  189-135; 

5-  Ibid, 109, 202-20 3. 

6-  Va.  Mag.,  VIII,  265-267. 

7-  W.  and  LI.  College  Quarterly,  VI, 78. 

8-  Va.  Mag., VIII, 126-127.  9-  Ibid, VIII ,51-5  5 
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the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  shared  in  his  con- 

1 

tributions  toward  the  erection  and  support  of  churches. 

The  governor  seems,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  domineer- 
ing in  church  affairs.  The  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whaley  furnishes  an  exam- 
1 

pie.  In  1702,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Doyley  as  minister  in 

Bmtan  Parish  Number  1.  He  was  elected  for  one  year.  His  parishoners 

do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  well  satisfied  with  him  for,  after  his 

year  was  over,  he  was  not  retained.  He  was,  however,  invited  to  remain 

for  a  short  time  while  looking  for  another  parish.  The  vestry  wished 

to  give  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grace,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  colony,  a 

trial,  but  the  governor  forbade  him  to  come  into  the  parish.  Nicholson 

was  offended  because  the  vestry  didn»t  select  Whaley.  as  their  permanen 
2 

minister.  It  retained  him  until  his  death,  but  elected  him  from  year 
to  year. 

I  have  mentioned  the  change  wrought  in  the  character  of  Nicho, . 
son  by  the  opposition  he  encountered  in  Maryland  and  the  views  he  held 
when  he  began  his  second  administration  in  Virginia.  An  unfortunate 
love  affair  seems  to  have  completed  the  deleterious  change  in  him. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  fell  violently  in  love  with 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  second  Lewis  Burweli  and  "demanded  her  in 
royal  style  of  her  parents."  As  the  young  lady  and  her  family  opposed 
the  match,  he  became  furious  and  persisted  in  his  design.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia  felt  the  effects.  He  especially  threatened  the 
father  and  brother  of    the    girl,    Commissary  Blair,  and  the  Reverend 
fclr.  Fouance.  He  threatened  to  take  the  lives  of  the  young  lady's  father 
and  brother  if  she  did  not  yield  and  told  Blair  that,  if  she  married 

•  ■ 

1-  Meade,  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  in  Va. , 
I,  149.  4-  Meade,  Old  Churches,  Ministers, 

2-  Ibid.  and  Families  in  Va. ,1 ,159 , note. 

3-  Ibid,  159, note;  W.  and  If. College  Quarterly,  XVI,  12; 
Motley, Life  of  Blair,  in  J.  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies, 
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another,  lie  would  kill  three  men,  "the  bridegroom,  the  minister,  and  , 
the  justice  whd>  performed  the  ceremony."  Gentlemen  who  visited  the 
family  became  objects  of  suspicion. 

Nicholson's  conduct  in  Virginia  soon  led  to  more  or  less  dis- 
content and  finally  the  major  part  of  his  council  preferred  charges 
against  him  tp  the  English  government.  The  complainants  were  J.  Light- 
foot,  llatthew  Page,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Robert  Carter,  James  Blair,  ant 

o 
13 

Philip  Ludwell.  Ludwell  took  the  charges  to  England.  John  Thrale, 

o 
o 

Nicholson's  agent  in  England,  replied  to. them.    As  neither  side  seems 
to  have  shown  any  great  regard  for  truth  and  as  there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting statements,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent 
they  were  true.  A  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
however,  leads  to  some  interesting  conclusions. 

A  number  of  the  charges  were  unfounded.  The  complainant e 

claimed  that  the  governor  recommended  councilors  to  the  government  in 

4 

England  without  consulting  the  council.  Even  if  Nicholson  did  this, 

5 

he  was  not  violating  his  instructions.  The  nomination  of  justices  of 

the  peace,  sheriffs,  and  officers  of  the  militia  by  the  governor  with- 

f. 

out  the  consent  of  the  council  was  one  of  the  grievances  complained  oil 

7 

Nicholson's  instructions  justified  such  a  course.  Although  Nicholson 
was  ordered  to  present  to  his  council  only  such  parts  of  his  instruc- 
tions as  he  saw  fit,  the  fact  that  he  concealed  some  of  them  was 

8 

brought  against  him.  Such  charges  as  the  governor's  excessive  use  of 

her  majesty's  name  and  his  calling  together  too  many  assemblies,  do 

9 

not  require  any  attention. 

*  • 

1-  Meade,  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families,  in  Va.,  I, 
159-  note;  V/.  and  M.  College  Quarterly,  XVI,  12. 

2-  Ibid.  Va.  Mag.,  Ill,  p. 382.  3-  Ibid,  VII,  275-286;  388-' 
401.  4-  Ibid,  III,  375. 

5-  Ibid,  IV,  49.  6-  Va.  Mag.,  Ill,  374. 

7-  Va.  Mag.,  IV,  50.  8-  Ibid,  IV,  49;  VII,  387; 

9-  Ibid,  III,  375,  378.  Ill,  376. 


Thrale'D  admissions  and  omissions, 


and  other  evidence  helps 


to  establish  the  truth  of  many  of  the  charges.  I  will  give  my  deduc- 
tions. It  seems  that  Nicholson  unlawfully  restrained  the  land  survey- 
ors in  the  execution  of  their  duties  and  that  he  caused  many  persons 

to  lose  money  by  opening  up  the  land  on  Blackwator  Neck  and  then,  by 

1 

his  private  orders,  stopping  the  survey.  He  threatened  in  an  insolent 
manner,  any  of  the  councillors  who'  differed  from  him.  He  dealt  with 
both  houses  of  the  assembly  in  a  tyrannical  manner-  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  those  bodies  and  browbeating  and  threatening 

those  who  opposed  him.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  closet  the  members 

3 

and  to  cajole  and  threaten  them,  to  gain  his  ends.  The  governor  seema 

especially  to  have  hated  certain  members  of  the  council.  These  he 

called  villains,  rouges,  rascals,  cowards,  and  dogs, to  their  faces  anc 

4  0 
behind  their  backs.  He  encouraged  all  kinds  of  tale  bearers.  His  great 

e 

suspicions  and  jealousies  led  him  to  believe  all  sorts  of  stories.  He 

pursued  his  revenge  to  the  utmost  against  those  he  suspected  and  theii 
7 

friends.  The  rank  of  the  accused  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 

He  threatened  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  in 

8 

the  colony  and  vowed  that  he  would  be  their  death  or  ruin.  Nicholson 

was  always  more  or  less  profane.  The  charge  that  he  often  cursed  and 

9 

sw ore  was  probably  correct. 


resentations  of  Blair,  ultimately  brought  about  Nicholson's  recall. 
Thruout  the  conflict,  four  members  of  the  council  and  the  majority  of 


The  complaints  of  the  councillors,  enforced  by  certain  rep 


1-  Va.  Mag.,  Ill,  376. 

3-  Ibid,  III,  377. 

5-  Ibid,  III,  378;  VII, 388. 

7-  Ibid,  III,  379. 

9-  Ibid,  380. 


2-  Ibid,  III,  377;  VII,  38V 

4-  Ibid,  III,  376;  VII, 387. 

6-  Ibid,  III,  379. 
8-  Ibid. 


the  house  of  burgesses  supported  the  governor.  In  the  lower  house  of 
the  assembly,  it  v/as  resolved  by  a  vote  of  27  to  187 that  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  is  in  no  danger  by  his  Excellen- 
cy's administration  and  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  very  quiet  and  well  satisfied,  being  in  peace  and  great  quietness, 

without  the  least  desire  of  having  his  Excellency  removed  from  being 
2 

heir  governor,* 

The  great  majority  of  the  Virginian  clergy  earnestly  support- 
ed Nicholson.  They  adopted  and  sent  to  England  resolutions  praising 

3 

im  in  the  highest  terms.  Some  clergymen  located  in  other  colonies  did 
4 

iKewise.  The  complainants  tried  td>  account  for  these  commendatory  ex- 
pressions by  claiming  that  the  clergy  had  been  terrified  and  bribed  by 
5  6 
he  governor.  This  charge  the  accused  indignantly  denied*  The  governor 

had  always  been  their  vigorous  friend  and  supporter  and  it  was  natural 
or  them  to  support  him*  Their  representations,  however,  were  undoubt- 
edly biased. 

During  his  second  administration  in  Virginia,  Nicholson  accom 
lished  some  things  that  reflected  credit  upon  him.  His  rule,  however, 
as  despotic  and  many  of  his  words  and  actions  deserved  severe  condem- 
lation. 


1-  Va.  Mag.,  VIII,  134-136,  142-143. 

2-  Ibid,  135. 

3-  Ibid,  17,  51-53,  54. 

4-  Ibid,  270-272,  371-373,  374. 

5-  Ibid,  380. 

6-  Ibid,  54,  270,  275. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NICHOLSON  AND  BLAIR. 

The  relations  between  Governor  Nicholson  and  the  Reverend 
James  Blair  seem  to  me  deserving  of  a  separate  consideration.  During 
'the  former's  first  administration  in  Virginia,  they  were  on  very 
friendly  terms,  We  have  seen  how  they  worked  together  to  secure  the 
founding  of  William  and  Mary  College.  I  have  related  how  Blair  was  sen- 
to  England  to  secure  a  charter  and  help  from  the  king  and  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  his  trip. 

The  instructions  furnished  Blair  bid  him  procure  a  good 

1 

schoolmaster,  an  usher,  and  a  writing  master.  Shortly  after  his  arriv- 
al in  London,  he  wrote  to  Nicholson  complaining  that  he  had  not  been 

2 

instructed  to  provide  a  president.  He  said  that  the  Bishop  of  London 

and  other  bishops  had  convinced  him  that  such  an  officer  was  needed. 

He  urged  that  good  discipline  and  the  proper  supervision  of  the  school 

would  thus  be  promoted.  The  remainder  of  the  letter  shows  that  Blair 

3 

was  not    averse  to  urging  his  own  promotion.  His  own  appointment  as 

president  would,  he  said,  save  expense  and  trouble.  He  acknowledged 

that  there  were  many  teachers  in  England  more  learned  than  he,  but  he 

gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  any  of  them  would  find  it  difficult  to  a- 

dapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  in  Virginia.  Nicholson  approved  the 

recommendation  of  his  friend  and  Blair's  appointment  as  president  was 

5 

largely  due  to  him.  Blair's  promotion  was  further  forwarded  by  Nichol- 
son's recommending  that  he  be  allowed  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  as 
co:nmisary.   ;;  

1-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col.,  1089-1692,  p.  453. 

2-  Va.  Mag.,  VTI,  1G0.  3-  Ibid,  161. 

4-  Ibid,  162.  5-  Ibid,  IX,  28. 

6-  Ibid,  VII,  156;  IX,  28. 
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During  his  stay  in  England,  the  commissary  wrote  a  number  of 

letters  to  Nicholson.  In  all  of  these,  he  spoke  of  him.  as  a  friend  and 
1 

benefactor.  The  letters  also  indicate  great  interest  in  the  college  on 

2 

the  part  of  the  governor  of  Virginia. 

At  the  close  of  Nicholson's  first  administration  in  "The  Old 

3 

Dominion",  Blair  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.    His  influence  was 

4 

an  important  factor  in  securing  his  friend's  return  to  Virginia, 

After  Nicholson's  transfer  from  Maryland  to  Virginia,  the  re 
lations  betv/een  the  two-  soon  became  strained  and  long  before  the  gov- 
ernor's recall  they  were  bitter  enemies.  At  the  outset,  Blair's  attemp 
to  make  some  suggestions  to  Nicholson  about  the  proper  mode  of  conduct 

ing  the  government  offended  him.  The  commissary  was  also  one  of  the 

6 

persons  whom  Nicholson's  love  affair  led  him  to  suspect.  The  governor 

imagined  that  Archibald  Blair,  the  brother  of  the  commissary,  was  his 

rival.  According  to  Blair's  statement,  he  sent  for  him  and  when  he  had 

nade  hid  appearance,  said, "Sir,  your  brother  is  a  villain  and  you.  have 

etrayed  me."  Then,  according  to  Blair,  the  governor  raised  his  hands 

and  said  loudly,  "LIr.  Blair,  take  notice.  I  vow  to  the  eternal  God  I 

7 

i7ill  be  revenged  on  you  and  all  your  family." 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  for  the  gifted  commis- 
sary's veracity  may  often  be  questioned.  In  connection  with  the  barring 
rat  at  the  college  in  the  year  1702,  he  seems  to  stand  convicted  of  sev 
?ral  intentional  falsehoods.  It  was  customary  for  the  boys  to  bar  out 
he  masters  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas.  Their  object  was  to  secure  a 
ittle  longer  vacation.  The  governor  always  lent  them  pistols  andpowdeft 

1-Va.  Hag.,  VII,  159,164.  2-  Ibid,  277. 

3-  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Col. ,1693-1696 ,  p.  70. 

4-  Va.  Mag.,  IX, £7-28.      5-  W.  and  M.-  College  Quarterly,  XVI, 
180;  Motley,  Life  of  Blair,  in  J.  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies, 
Series  XIX,  No.10,  47.  6-  Ibid,  48;  Meade, Old  Colony 
Churches,  Ministers  and  Families  in  Va.,I,  159. 

7-  Motley,  Life  of  Blair,  in  J.  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  Series 
 XIX,  No.  10,  48.  
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but  no  shot,  on  such  occasions  and  no  one  thought  anything  of  it. 

About  a  fortnight  before  Christinas,  1702,  they  again  attempted  the 

barring  out*  Blair,  in  his  affidavit,  claimed  that  the  custom  had 

been  abandoned  some  years  before  1702  and  that  the  boys  were  supplied 
2 

with  shot.  Ke  hinted  strongly  that  the  governor  had  instigated  the 

3 

affair  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  affidavits  of  the  grammar  mas- 
ter, the  usher,  the  clerk,  and  the  students  show  that  the  claims  Blaii 
made  in  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  the  custom  and  to  the  presence 

of  the  shot  were  false.  They  also  prove  that  Nicholson  did  not  insti- 

4 

gate  the  barring  out  in  order  to  deprive  Blair  of  his  life* 

In  1703,  the  commissary  went  to  England  to  enter  complaints 
against  the  governor.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  charges  he 
presented  to  the  government  there.  Hot  helping  the  college  in  its  ne- 
cessity and  forcing  the  clergy  by  his  power  and  money  to  do  what  he 
wished,  were  among  the  accusations  he  laid  to  Nicholson's  charge.  The 

former  of  these  was  false.  The  latter  was  indignantly  denied  by  most 

6 

of  the  Virginian  clergy. 

They  informed  the  authorities  in  England  that  the  commissa- 
ry's deposition  had  been  branded  as  '•false  and  unwarrantable  by  both 

the  grand  jury  and  the  general  assembly" and  insisted  that  he  clear  him 
7 

self .  They  also  severely  criticised  him  for  engaging  in  "an  affair  so 
8 

unbecoming. * 

June  13,  1705,  while  Blair  was  absent  in  England,  the  sur- 
viving college  trustees  (  of  whom  Nicholson  was  the  chairman)  met  and 
decided  to  apply  his  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  year 

•  » 

1-  Va.  Mag.,  VTII,  146;  W.  and  M.  College  Quarterly, 
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toward  hastening  the  worfc  on  the  college.  The  president's  prolonged 
absence  In  England  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  was  given  as 
the  reason,  hut  Nicholson's  hatred  of  Blair  probably  had  considerable 
to  do  with  the  transfer  of  the  money. 

In  the  end,  Blair  triumphed  over  Nicholson  as  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  Andros.  He  seems  to  have  known  how  to  pull  the  wires. 


1-  Va.  Hag.,  VIII,  268 
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COHCIiJSION 

Nicholson's  public  services  did  not  end  in  1705.  For  the 

next  fifteen  years,  lie  served  against  the  French  in  Canada.  In  1719, 

he  was  appointed  governor  of  South  Carolina  and  his  conduct  in  that 

colony  is  deserving  of  high  commendation.  V/hile  there,  *he  ingratiated 

himself  with  the  colonists,  promoted  the  building  of  schools  and 

1 

churches,  and  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Cherokees".  In  June,  1725, 

2 

he  returned  to  England  on  leave  of  absence.  He  died  in  London  in  1728. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  this  colonial  governor  both 
the  good  and  the  bad  traits  were  emphasised.  He  was  often  very  profane 
He  was  a  man  of  violent  passions.  His  temper  was  quick  and  irascible. 
His  anger,  when  aroused,  lasted  for  some  time  and  found  vent  on  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed.  These  he  often  beat  with  his  cane,  cur- 
sed, or  threatened.  His  jealous  nature  caused  him  to  be  overly  credu- 
lous and  suspicious.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  His  high  temper, 
his  jealous  nature tand  his  high  idea  of  his  own  prerogative,  often 
won  for  him  the  ill-will  of  prominent  men  and  brought  him  into  conflic 
with  the  assemblies. 

At  times,  however,  Nicholson  seems  to  have  had  rei.iark.able 
control  over  his  passions.  This  was  especially  so  of  his  first  admin- 
istration in  Virginia  and  of  his  term  in  South  Carolina.  In  these  col- 
onies he  was  nearly  always  the  courteous,  obliging  governor.  There  he 
was  loved  and  respected  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  colonists. 

Nicholson  seems  to  have  had  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  both 
he  king  and 'the  colonists.  This  feeling  dictated  the  policy  he  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  colonial  industries.  It  also  determined  his  attitude 

;oward  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation.  To  the  enforcement  of  these 
1-  Dictionary  of  Nat»l.  Biography ,XLI, 13.  2-  Ibid. 
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acts,  he  lent  his  greatest  energy.  If  other  governors  and  colonial 
officers  had  done  likewise,  the  laws  would  have  been  enforced  to  the 
letter.  His  project  of  fortifying  the  western  frontier  was  a  wise  one 
and  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  English  government. 

In  all  the  colonies  with  which  he  v/as  connected,  Nicholson 
showed  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  His  con  • 
nection  with  the  founding  of  William  and  Mary  College  will  never  be 
forgotten.  The  stimulus  v/hich  he  gave  to  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  and  free  school  systems  in  the  colonies  over  which  he  ruled 
77 as  permanent. 

While  in  New  York,.  Nicholson  did  not  3eem  to  have  any  very 
well  defined  religious  principles.  His  loyalty  to  the  Established 
Church  became  greater  as  he  migrated  from  colony  to  colony.  His  re- 
ligious services  in  Maryland  caused  leading  English  divines  to  think 
him  worthy  to  be  a  bishop.  He  aided  in  establishing  churches  and  in 
supporting  ministers  in  nearly  all  the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Some,  however,  claimed  that  his  great  religious  activity  was 
caused  by  his  desire  to  win  the  svipport  of  the  clergy. 

Nicholson  had  many  7/ealmesses  and  he  made  many  errors,  but 
he  ac c omp li shed  much  in  America  that  wa3  beneficial  and  lasting. 
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